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Dozen Miles 
To Key Port 


Of Leghorn 


Germans Waging 
Stiff Holding Banle 
In Front Of Yanks 





ADVANCED ALLIED HEAD- 
QUARTERS, July 5—The strate- 
gic port of Leghorn was 12 miles 
away yesterday afternoon to 5th 
Army American tank and infan- 
try forces battling on the out- 
skirts of the inland town of 
Rosignano, and there was every 
indication that the Jerries plan- 
ned to fight stubbornly for every 
yard of ground in between. 

In the Chiana Valley the pres- 
sure was off the Tommies who 
gained handsomely during the 
day and sent columns as close as 
five miles to the sizeable Tuscan 
city of Arezzo. The Poles ran 
into heavier-than-usual opposition 
in their drive on Ancona, but 
their bridgehead over the Musone 
River was in no danger. 


HOLDING BATTLE 


On the west coast the krauts, 
having anchored their defenses 
on Rosignano, Volterra farther 
east and Casole d’Elsa, were put- 
ting up one of their familiar 
holding battles. 
was around Rosignano, seven 
miles above Cecina. In spite of 
enemy big guns blasting from 
dominating high ground, coordin- 
ated Yank armor and infantry 
smashed into its outskirts. Other 
units on the shore sent forward 
patrols toward Castiglioncello, 
ten miles from Leghorn. 

The arrival of still more enemy 
reinforcements in this embattled 
sector was/indicated by heavy 
traffic moving on Highway 68 
from Poggibonsi to Volterra. 
Casole d’Elsa, below the highway, 
has changed hands several times 
since the GIs first entered it ear- 
lier this week. Two days ago six 
strong attacks on the town 
brought our forces inside in some 
strength, and they were rein- 
forced yesterday. 

In the central sector the Ger- 
mans were being steadily pushed 
back to their line above Florence. 
On the way to Arezzo, Lt. Gen. 
Sir Oliver Leese’s boys took 
Castiglione on Highway 71. 


lt Wasn’t Even 
Orson Welles 


BEDFORD, N. H., July 5—FBI 
agents tonight sought to deter- 
mine the cause of a dynamite 
blast Monday which created a 
panic in nearby Manchester and 
damaged windows for a radius of 
70 miles. 

State Guardsmen and police 
patroled the area where the ex- 
plosion of seven and a half tons 
of dynamite ripped & hole 15 feet. 
deep and 150 feet square in a 
warehouse. More than a dozen 
persons were treated at nearby 
hospitals after being cut by flying 
glass. 

Residents of Manchester, fear- 
ful that Grenier Field, one of New 
England’s more important air 
bases, had been bombed, raced 
into the streets. Policemen cruised 
throughout the city, telling them 
through loudspeakers the real 
cause of their fright. It took hours 
to convince many of the people. 





Clerks Return-- 
Without Ties 


CHICAGO, July 5—The necktie 
strike at the Union Bus Terminal 
has ended. The 14 ticket clerks 
who Tefused to work wearing 
neckties in hot weather and 100 
union member sympathizers at 
the bus depot went back to work 
yesterday on War Labor Board 
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New Gains 
Peril Foe 
In Baltics 


MOSCOW, July 5 — Victorious 
Russian armies swept across a 
great expanse of undefended ter- 
ritory between the Pripet Marshes 
and the Latvian border today, 
leaving battered and demoralized 
remnants of Hitler’s smashed 
forces in their wake. So crushed 
were the Nazi legions that a Mos- 
cow commentator declared: ”The 
battle for Russia is over; the 
battle for central Europe has be- 
gun.” ; 

One year after they launched 
their summer offensive at Kursk 
which they hoped would knock 
Russia from the war, the Ger- 
rmans today admitted the "evacu- 
ation” of Kovel, 100 mies north 








MOSCOW, July 5 — Soviet 
troops have captured Molo- 
dechno, railway junction and 
German. stronghold covering 
the road to Vilna and Riga, 
Marshal Joseph Stalin an- 
nounced tonight in a special 
order of the day. 








of Lwow and 200 miles southeast 
of Warsaw. The Wehrmacht has 
thus advanced nearly 5L0 miles 
to the rear in 365 days. 

In the north another Red Army 
pushed 45 miles past Polotsk to 
capture Miory, an important rail 
junction linking Polotsk with 
Dvinsk and Vilna, while a Soviet 
column drove to within 15 miles 
of the Latvian border. These new 
Russian gains along the direct 
route to Konisberg in East Prus- 
sia threatened to isolate the 
Baltic states of Latvia, Lithuania 
and Estonia. 

Berlin radio asserted that So- 
viet troops had landed yesterday 
on five Finnish islands north of 
Narva Bay off Estonia. The 
Nazis claimed that "in spite of 
strong Soviet air and seaboat 
forces Finnish-German losses 
were slight.” Moscow was silent 
on the report. 

Of the 50 divisions Hitler 1s 
estimated to have had in White 
(Continued on page 4) 


Published In Italy 





ADVANCING IN NORMANDY 
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Pu't last night, 


AMERICAN TROOPS were Slugging toward La Haye du 
while British and Canadian units were 
making slight gains in the German lines near Caen. 





Stars and Stripes U. S. Bureau 
NEW YORK, July 5—The sud- 
den fall of Minsk and specula- 
tion as to the future potentiali- 
ties of the Russian drive was 
the biggest topic of conversation 
in the States on the Fourth. 
The suddenness of the city’s 
capitulation, which came just @ 
day after the papers said that 
@ siege was under way, made 
people sit up and take notice 
of what they had beer calling 
"just another big Russian of- 
fensive.” 

That offensive now has ad- 
vanced up to 150 miles at sev- 
eral points along a 250-mile 
front since the beginning of the 
drive June 22. 





Now the general question 
among followers of war news 





By A Staff Correspondent 


WITH THE 5TH ARMY, July 
3 (Delayed)—-A German ambus- 
cade behind our lines on the road 
from Suvereta to Sassetta today 
barely missed getting Maj. Gen. 
Charles W. Ryder, commanding 
the 34th Division, and his per- 
sonal reconnaissance party. 

With the general were one of 
his regimental commanders; his 
aide de camp, Phineas F. Smith, 
Jr., Summerville, S. C.; and three 
enlisted members of an armored 
recon radio car crew, Sgt. Harold 
L. Ferguson, Fort Gay, W. Va.; 
Cpl. George-Schnurbusch, Har- 
risburg, Pa., and Pvt. Jim Walsh, 
Seattle, Wash. 

As the-party turned a curve on 
the road, German machine guns, 
machine pistols and light mor- 
tar fire opened up on them from 
the woods in the side of the road. 
The general’s party hit the dirt 
and made for the olive grove. The 
Germans fortunately concentrated 
their fire on the armored car. 





©rders—without neckties, 





The opening bursts knocked the 


Bullets Don't Distinguish 
Among Men In Uniform 


machine gun out of Sgt. Fergu- 
son’s hand. 

Pinned down in the car, his 
vision cut off by shell-damaged 
vision slots and brakes ripped 
out by a mortar which struck in 
front of the vehicle, Cpl. Schnur- 
busch maneuvered the car 
around and drove back to the 
village where he was met by Gen- 
eral Ryder. 

Both Sgt. Ferguson and Pvt. 
Walsh had to fight their way out 
after they went looking for the 
general. On the outskirts of the 
town, §xgt. Ferguson killed a 
sniper who was firing on them. 
Then he found an advanced in- 
fantry observation post and got 
help. 

Meanwhile, Pvt. Walsh, who 
was hit in the hand, crawled 
through’ the machine gun fire un- 
til he met a friendly armored car. 

The general’s recon car was 
damaged badly and had at least 
30 shell holes in it. The radio also 
was hit and the antenna was 





smashed. 


’Can Soviets Go To Berlin?’ 
Home Front Ponders Now 





is: "Can they go all the way 
to Berlin?” 

The more informed and real- 
istic amateur war strategists 
hopefully suggest that maybe 
the Red Army can go all the 
way to Warsaw on this drive. 
Warsaw is about 400 miles west 
of Minsk. 

EXPERTS CAUTIOUS 

Journalistic war authorities 
are asking the same question, 
but in less optimistic tones. The 
New York Times military anal- 
yst, Hanson W. Baldwin, writing 
in London, cautiously warns 
that "in the past the Germans 
have shown themselves masters 
of maneuvers and time and 
again have saved their armies 
from seeming disaster. They may 
be able to do so again.”’ He sug- 
gests that Germany’s next de- 
fensive line may be from Riga 
through Vilna (Wilno) to Pinsk. 
Even if they hold this line, "the 
Wehrmacht would have to with- 
draw from most of Latvia and 
Estonia.” 

Baldwin aiso believes that the 
present Red Army drive, though 
great in scope, with some 12 
armies in action, may be soon 
broadened and extended. He sug- 
gests a Russian salient south of 
the Pripet Marshes as a likely 
springboard for a new offensive. 


(Continued on page 4) 





Clearing Skies 
Brings Assault 


SHAEF, July 5—AAF and RAF 
planes yesterday loosed their first 
big assault on Europe in several 
days when, taking advantage of 
clearing weather which was still 
not too good, they flew a total of 
more than 4,000 sorties. 

After a three-day lull caused 
by "appalling” weather condi- 
tions, Allied fighters and bombers 
struck at flying bomb installa- 
tions near Pas de Calais, airfields 
and ratlways near Paris, ground 
positions in Normandy and stor- 
age plants on the Brest Penin- 
sula just west of the Cherbourg 
Peninsula. 





Two Lire 





Allies PushNormanDrives; 
Soviets Sweep Into Kovel 


U.S. Troops 
Nab Station 
In La Haye 


SHAEF, July 5—U. S. trcops, 
driving down the west coast of 
the Cherbourg Peninsula, have 
entered La Haye and captured 
the railway statior, it was an- 
nounced tonight. 

The Yanks attacked from the 
northwest this morning and beat 
back a German counterattack, 
supported by Mark IV and Tiger 
tanks, first to be seen in the 
American sector, before they 
captured the station. 

As the Americans swept into 
the town where street fighting 
was reported raging, British and 
Canadians drove a two-pronged 
wedge into the outskirts of Caen. 

The Americans, spearheaded by 
elements of the crack Ist Divi- 
sion, advanced an average of two 
miles on a 20-mile front to take 
St. Remy De Landes and La Po- 
terier near La Haye. 

Both at La Haye and Caen the 
Germans were fighting bitterly, 
particularly at Caen, loss of which 
would mean the enemy’s falling 
back some 20 miles through good 
offensive tank country before he 
found another “hinge” city for his 
ine. 

Although the Yanks at La Haye 
Du Puits did not meet the resist- 
ance they expected in taking the 
heights circling the city, enemy 
mortar fire was described as 
"terrific.” 

At one point combat engineers 
removed hundreds of pounds of 
dynamite from a bridge 100 yards 
from the front line while the 


(Continued on page 4) 


Navy Blasts 
Two Islands 


PEARL HARBOR, July 5 — 
American troops have smashed , 
ahee! in a general advance “on 
Saipan in the Mariana Islands 
to capture the capital city of 
Garapan and town of Tanapang 
while a U. S. carrier task force 
has »kasted two more Nip islands, 
Admiral Chester W. Nimitz an- 
nounced today. 
The admiral said new U. S. 
gains on Saipan give Americans 
control of seven-eighths of the, 
major Jap base after 18 days 
of the most bitter fighting in 
the Pacific. 
Haha Jima in the Bonin Is- 
lands and Iwo Jima in the Vol-, 
cano Islands were the targets of ¢ 
the carrier attack, the admirak |! 
said. In the attack our planes 
sank three Jap destroyers and 
a cargo ship, left another «de- 
stroyer burning, damaged sever- 
al other ships, set fire to har- 
bor installations and destroyed 
25 Nip aircraft. Iwo Jima lies 
7125 miles southeast of Tokio. 
Meanwhile, General Douglas 
MacArthur announced from New 
Guinea that paratroopers had 
been landed to reinforce the Al- 
lied troops on Noemfoor Island 
who now hold a strong defense 
perimeter around captured ka- 
miri airdrome. 





— 








Jap Gas 


CHUNGKING, July 5 — The 
Chinese High Command today ac- 
cused the. Japs of firing mustard 
gas shells in an all-out attempt 
to: capture Hengyang, key city in 





southern Hunan Province. 
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n, Al Kohn, Pan! Green, Bill Mauldin, 
ynolds, Jack Raymond, Cpls. Robert 


Hogan, John Lawler. 





Grizzled Vets 
Rescue Flyers 


GRAND CANYON, Ariz., July 
5—Three young Army Air For- 
ces men who spent nine days 
on a rugged Grand Canyon 
piateau were bacx on duty at 
Kingman, Ariz., airfield yester- 
day after being resuced by @ 





couple of oldsters who knew 
their mountain climbing. 
The filyers--2nd Lt. “Charles 


Goldblum, Pittsburgh; Flight Of- 
ficer Maurice J. Cruikshank, Jr., 
Lawrence, Mass., and Cpl. Roy 
W. Embanks, Kalispell, Mont.— 


had been stranded on Tono 
Plategu, which is a mile and a 
half by a mile wide and towers 


upward 1,500 feet from: the bot- 
tom of Grand Canyon. They had 
baiied out of a faltering Army 
bomber. 

After several rescue attempts 
failed, Ed Laws, a 56-year-old 
ranger, and Dr. A. A. McCrae, 
a Wilmington, Del., professor and 
expert mountaineer, ciimbed up 
to the trio and led them down 
to safety. Dr. McCrae who 
climbs as a hobby, just happened 
to be on his 14th vacation at the 
canyon. \ 
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-PUPTENT POETS 


ers 


Beauty is where you find it, 

Like fish and silver and gold; 
There are no rules which bind it 
To standards of pattern or mould. 


In out-of-the-way little places 

It peeps from garden or wall, 

In castles of kings it graces 

The chamber and stairway and 
hall. 

You find it in rustic arbours, 

By streams where willows weep; 

It dwells in busy harbors, 

And tarries where shadows sleep. 

It sprinkles the desert with flow- 
ers, 

And stipples the mountain with 
pine; 

With ivy it dresses the towers 

Where ages of wisdom recline. 

And even midst war’s desolation 

I find that it flourishes still, 

In the spirit that mothered our 
nation— 

In the flag on a shell-battered 
hill. 














Britons Ask 
For Keiffer 


A certain T-Sgt. Keiffer of 
the Signal Corps took some pic- 
tures at Anzio when the beach- 
head was still by its lonesome. 
there. One of the shots was of 
a group of British soldiers to 
whom Sgt. Keiffer was attached 
for duty. 

L-Sgt. D. P. Taylor “wants 
Sgt. Keiffer to know that one of 
the boys in the pictures was 
killed in action a few days af- 
ter the shot was taken. If Sgt. 
Keiffer has a print, will he send 
one along to The Stars and 
Stripes? It will be forwarded to 
Sgt, Taylor. 

Wallets continue getting lost 
and a few are found. Pfc. Chester 
Cox lost his between Lido and 
Rome and offers a reward to 
the finder. On hand at Stars and 
Stripes are the wallets of Pvt. 
Gordon Weisner and 2nd Lt. 
Owen G. Wright and Sgt. A. L. 
Fant. Also a parcel containing 
civilian ties, property of Pvt. 
John Murphy, has been found. 
Mrs, Amato Troncelliti thinks 
that perhaps an American GI 
will find the Morado gold watch 
she lost in Rome and offers a re- 
ward, 

Clement A. Drieling, 37330832, 
mislaid his barrack bag betwee 
Civitavecchia and Reme and will 
reward the finder. 

Pvt. Kenneth Van Dyke is 
looking for Pvt. Dick Albin and 
Pvt. Pete Neilsun. 


Predicts FDR 
Backers Choice 








WASHINGTON, July 5 — The 
pro-Roosevelt Texas delegates 
will be seated at the party’s na- 
tional convention in Chicago this 
month, it was predicted here to- 
day by Ralph D. Pittman, attorney 
and member of the so-called 
“rump” delegation which is sup- 
porting a fourth term. 

Mr. Pittman expressed his 
opinion in a letter to Woodville 
J. Rogers, San Antonio, secre- 
tary of the Texas For Roosevelt 
delegation, and said he based it 
on talks with various members 
of the National Democratic Com- 





—Lt, FRANK W. QUINN 
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Mail To England 
Dear Editor: 

Would you be so kind as to 
settle a little matter between a 
fellow GI and myself? T-Sat. 
Weeks says that if a letter sent 
to England is sent air mail and 
eddressed care Postmaster, New 
York, N. Y., it will be flown to 
New York City and flown over 
to England from there and ar- 
rive five or six days aheag of a 
letter sent air mail addressed 
APO, U. §. Army. He says mail 
eddressed in this manner will go 
to England via boat, as there is 
not any air mail service from 
Italy to England. I tried to oon- 
vince T-Sgt. Weeks he was 
wrong, but, you see, he comes 
from Louisiana. 

—Sgt. LEW SMITH 


The APO people say that air 
mail for an APO in England 
would first be flown from Italy 
to North Africa and from there 
to England. They s@y this would 
be the case whether the letter 
were addressed care Postmaster, 
New York, or APO, U. S, Army. 
It’s possible, they say, that 
sometimes there are slips, 
only Once in maybe 100 times 
would the letter be sent back to 





but the States deserve such. Let’s 


mittee. 


CALL - ~~ 


On Combat Badges 

The Stars and Stripes’ query 
yesterday regarding the issuance 
of combat infantry badges has 
been answered as follows: The 
award of the expert and combat 
infantry badge is restricted to 
officers, warrant officers and 
enlisted men assigned to infantry 
regiments or lower infantry units, 
to include officers, warrant of- 
ficers and enlisted men of the 
Medical Department and Corps 
of Chaplains.” 





Extra Pay 
Dear Editor: 

A few of us boys in an artillery 
outfit read an article in the Stars 
and Stripes concerning hazard pay. 
It seems as if it is a direct insult 
to all artillery men, tank men 
and engineers. We of course agree 
with the suggestion that combat 
infantrymen should get ten dol- 
lars a month more, and then 
some. But we can’t see any defi- 
nite hazards that the infantry 
boys 
through, unless it’s a long hike or 
taking of a mock village. 


We aren’t looking for extra cision instruments. The diamonds, 2030 : 


pay, but we would like to hear 
ten good reasons why men in 


hear your story, pnd men and 


Hannegan 
Holds FDR's 
Parley Plans 


CHICAGO, July 5—Plans for 
the 29th Democratic national 
convention, starting here July 19, 
were all but completed yesterday 
with word from party officials 
that President Roosevelt’s inter- 
ests would be represented by 
Robert E. Hannegan, 40-year-old 
Democratic national chairman. 

Chairman Hannegan, a strong 
fourth-term supporter who has 
predicted the President’s renom- 
ination and acceptance, will fill 
the place taken by James F. 
Byrnes and Harry Hopkins <at 
the 1940 Democratic convention. 
Mr. Byrnes, who later became a 
Supreme Court justice and then 
resigned to handle domestic war 
economy problems, was |. the 
Roosevelt. floor manager four 
years ago, while Mr. Hopkins, the 
President’s confidential adviser, 
was the man at the telephone 
linked to the White House, 

According to the Associated 
Press, the President this year 
decided to let Mr. Hannegan 
handle the convention job alone. 
Mr. Byrnes is now occupied with 
his War Mobilization Office, 
while Mr. Hopkins is still recov- 
ering from a long illness at White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

A tabulation showed that only 

two states — Rhode Island and 
Virginia—and Hawaii, the Canal 
Zone and the Philippines have yet 
to name national convention dele- 
gates... Rhode Island names ten 
delegates Friday, and Virginia 24 
Saturday. Of 1,124 delegates so 
far named, President Rooosevelt 
has 938 pledged or claimed by 
his supporters. 
This 1s 349 more than the re- 
quired majority of 589. There'll 
be 1,176 votes in the convention 
if the Philippines are represented 
—six fewer if they aren't. 


Dems View 
Peace Piank 


WASHINGTON, July 5—Some 
Demecrats yesterday were taik- 
ing of hammering a strong for- 
eign policy plank into the party 
platform and calling for the use 
of the Army and Navy to main- 
tain peace, if necessary, the As- 
scciated Press reported yester- 
day. 

Sen. Tom Connally, Texas, 
chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee and Spe- 
cial Committee on Postwar Pol- 
icy, said he wants the foreign 
plank to state in plain language 
that military forces will be em- 
ployed if need be to end aggres- 
sion in the world. 

The Republican foreign policy, 
adopted last week, calls for 
American participation in some 
international organization using 
"peace forces” to keep aggres- 
sion in check. 

Wendell L. Willkie, GOP 
Presidential candidate in 1940, 
has criticized his party’s plenk 
on the grounds that. it offered 
no assurances of effective con- 
trol of warmakers. Fifteen Re- 
publican governors also ex- 
pressed some dissatisfaction, the 
AP said, adding that Democrats 
are speculating cn the effect it 
would have on Willkie and oth- 
ers holding similar views, should 
their foreign policy declaration 
conform fairly closely to his 
ideas. 











Dealer Guilty 
Of Aiding Foe 


NEW YORK, July 5—Leonard 
J. A. Smit. international diamond 
dealer who came here from Hol- 
land in 1940, pleaded guilty to 
seven indictments charging vio- 
lations of wartime shipping regu- 
lations. He faces fines up to 260,- 
000 dollars and a maximum 
prison sentence of 228 years, 





Smit, who was one of the. big- 
gest diamond merchants in Ant- 
werp before the war, 


the government said, were con- 
cealed in iron pipes which re- 
sembled drill bits, but the pack- 
age also contained instructions 








the States.—Editor, 


+ demand 


engineers. This is 
—Pvt. ay HASTINGS 


with Deanna Durbin, 


The government charged that] Gardens: 


tried to|Command orchesira. 
in the States are going|S¢nd diamonds to Germany where 

gomne they could have been used as|day, Saturday, Sunday, 
tools for the manufacture of pre-| Sister.” 


start at 1500, 1700, and 1900 hours. Fri- 
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UP FRONT . ° 


. . By BRL MAULDIN 
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”He’s already gittin’ drunk wit’ power.” 





In U. S. War 


WASHINGTON, July 5—War 
appropriations have "passed theit 
peak” and—barring serious mili- 
tary reverses—will diminisn at 
an accelerated rate until the close 
of hostilities, Chairman Clarence 
(Cannon ‘(D., Mo.) of the House 
Appropriations Committee said 
yesterday. 

Noting that an estimated 67 
billion dollars «appropriated by 
his committee during the session 
ended last month represented ua 
drop of about 47 billion from an 
all-time high, he predicted that 
this downward trend would con- 
tinue at a rapid pace and gave 
these reasons: 
(1.) Capital expenditures by 
the government for constructica 
of war plants have been virtually 
completed. Henceforth such ap- 
propriations will be merely for 
operation and maintenance, and 
even these will drop sharply; ne 
said, because more war plants 
were built than were actually 
needed, 

(2.). American industrial in- 
genuity and labor-management 
cooperation have built up huge 
stockpiles of all materials ex- 
cept ships, planes, heavy artil- 
lery and ammupition. Some of 
these reserves are expected to 
last until the end of the war. 
(3.) Ship -losses through U- 
boat attacks have been smaller 


What's 
Cooking — 


AAA nnnnnennnnnnwnv> 
"The Male Animal,” 
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playing at the 


Eliseo Theater on Via Nazionale, will 
close July 6, Following this run, the all- 
Gl show ‘Egg In Your Beer,” with a 
cast of 38, will open July 8 Daily per- 
formances are scheduled for 1330 and 
1830 hours. No tickets necessary. 

"Blithe Spirit,” the Noel Coward 
comedy, is at the Argentina Theater, 
near the Palazza Venezia. No tickets re- 
quired, Curtain time is 1900 hours. 

‘Song of Bernadette,”’ at the Super 
Cinema, Via Nazionale, will close at tbe 
end of the week to be fellowed by 
"Bridge of Sen Luis Rey.” Three times 
daily: 1230, 1530, 1830. 

On Saturday and Sunday’ at 1430 
hours, Jascha Heifitz, violinist, will 
give concerts at the Opera House. Free 
tickets may be cbiained at the box 


office starting Friday morning. A_ sec- 
tion will be reserved for officers. 

The oftiwers’ Red Cross holds a 
shopping service from 0900 to 1800 hours 


daily except Sunday. 

Thursday, i600—tea dance, music by 
12th AFSC bund; 20380""Rhythm Pa. 
rade,” Theater Barberini. 


Sunday, 2030’’His “Butler’s Sister,” 
Theater Barberini. 
Enlisted Men’s Red Cross, Borghese 
Friday — 1800 hours 
Beer. 

Sunday — 1800 hours, 


"Egg In Your 
Rome Area 
At the Red Cross Movie House shows 
“His 


with Deanna Durbin. 
GI Restaurants open 1130-1430; 


Butler's 
1800- 
Ristorante Parma, 7 Via Parme. 
Ristorante Rema, 38 Piazza Poli. 
Ristorante Amedeo, 17-19 Via Fabio 


simo. 
panerante San Carlo, 120 Corso Um- 
rto. 





on how to melt the iron with}>e" 


acid. 





merican Officers 
Tarpea, 13 Via , A, 


‘Light’ Losses Bring Cut 
Expenditures 


than expected, eliminating an 
expensive ship replacement pro- 
gram. Losses of most other war 
materials also have been smuller 
than expected. 

Rep. Cannon said he doubted 
that postwar appropriatious 
would be as low as prewar levels. 
Emphasizing that he was not 
making a military prediction, he 
said that United States probably 
would maintain strong air and 
sea forces for at least ten years 
after, the war. 

Furthermore, he added, provi- 
sions for the re-employment of 
military personnel and some 20,- 
000,000 war workers will cause 
a moderate rise in postwar non- 
military expenditures. 
clined to estimate the amount of 
money needed for such work but 
pointed out that private industry 
would have to provide most of 
the comic job onctaolanenns 


Two Factors 


Attect Wallace 


WASHINGTON, July 5—With 
their convention just two weeks 
away, Democratic appraisers are 
suggesting that the chances of 
Henry A. Wallace’s capturing an- 
other Vice Presidential nomina- 
tion are governed by two in- 
erlocking factors: (1) Dissidence 
in Dixie; (2) President Roose- 
velt’s personal wishes. 

Mcst Democratic leaders, the 
Associated Press declared yester- 
day, agree that if the President 
wants Wallace, Wallace it will 
be. That's assuming that the 
Chief Executive wil] be a candi- 
date for a fourth term. 

"But if*signs of Southern 
revoit, already apparent in South 
Carolina, Mississippi and Texas, 
begin to grow,” the AP noted, 
"some Democrats think that the 
President might shop around @ 
bit for someone who might please 
the South and yet pull some 
Northern votes. Senate Major- 
ity Leader Alben W. Barkley 
(D., Ky.) has been mentioned 
in that connection, particularly 
since he showed a measure of 
political independence by buck- 
ing the Presidential veto of the 
tax bill a few months ago.” 

There has been talk also of 
Speaker Sam Rayburn of Texas; 
Chairman Herry Truman (D., 
Mo.) of the Senate War Investi- 
gating Committee, and Gov. J. 
Melville Broughton of North 
Carolina. 


*Spontaneous Parade’ 


LONDON, rR} —— Gere 
Mans plan to le pris- 
assembling 


of the "spontaneous jo 
tions” of the BBC 
reported on "reliable authority” 
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GINGENUITY: 


U.S. Superweapon 
by W. B. Courtney 


RADIOED FROM LONDON 


Maybe they don’t always salute and some- 
times they call the officers “Bud,” but Ameri- 
ca’s mechanical kids have turned scrap 
heaps into bombers and have saved Uncle 
Sam millions of man-hours, dollars and lives 


HE Yanks have a secret super- 
weapon. It is bound to play a constant 

stellar though perhaps unnoticed role 
in the invasion. It costs the United States 
nothing, but it has saved us millions of 
dollars. There is no way of telling how 
many lives it has saved, but they are 
many. 

It has been said that America’s greatest 
secret weapon is the American boy. Your 
conscience would hurt unless you quali- 
fied that to American youth—because the 
girls are wonderful, too—the nurses at the 
fronts, the Wacs in their tin helmets at 
forward air stations. Thinking and re- 
membering how he has built the chief 
arsenal of the United Nations, you would 
have to include the American workman. 
So you’d probably end by agreeing that 
America’s secret weapon, like any land’s, 
is the good citizen. 

‘ However, there can be no uncertainty, 
no sharing of credit with regard to this 
secret superweapon. It is one that no 
other country possesses equally with us, 
because no other has provided circum- 
stances of life so favorable to its develop- 
ment. For it is almost entirely a product 
of the motorcar age. It grew from mass 
Sunday driving, from advertising, good 
highways, national parks and from the 
whole restless urge that put the United 
States on wheels; from the spaciousness 
‘of our West and Middle West that made a 
family car a necessity; from the “cultch” 
boxes in which New England farm boys 
immemorially have stored odds and ends 
‘to repair or patch their jalopies. And 
lastly it grew from the acute “time sense” 
which is a corollary of mass driving, mass 
production and mass industrial expan- 
sion, 
Your indulgence in lending Junior the 
old bus on Saturdays to take his girl out, 
your skimping of money in order to buy 
a car on time are paying dividends now. 
It has been translated into one of the 
most important factors which keeps not 
only the Air Forces, but all the mechani- 
cal power of the United States, at top 
fighting pitch in spite of hell, red tape, 
bungled shipments, local shortages and 
all the delays in even the most efficient of 
armies. For all these and other reasons, 
our superweapon will be of even more 
incalculable value in the invasion than 
it has been up to now. 


The Fine Art of Improvisation 


Over here, it is cloaked under the name 
Gingenuity,” meaning the mechanical in- 
genuity of the G.I. on and behind all the 
fighting fronts of this global war. He 
makes do with what he has. If he finds a 
job takes too much time—the one unex- 
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pendable commodity in war—he devises 
a method to shorten it. If all this requires 
something he doesn’t have on hand he in- 
vents it. That is our superweapon. Its 
name was coined by First Lieutenant 
Henry J. Andrews of an Air Forces Ser- 
vice Command, who used to write sports 
for the Cleveland Press and has the Run- 
yon-Lardner-Rice verbal gift for apt 
names. 

You personally knew many of these 
superweapons in the days before the war. 
They waited on you at filling stations; 
came to fix your radio, and when you saw 
their greasy hands and caps, you hoped 
they wouldn’t touch anything else. You 
knew them skylarking outside manual- 
training high schools, flying model planes 
in vacant lots and hanging over airport 
fences. Maybe you even knew Joe Pucci, 
especially if you ever wrecked a new car 
or bought an old one in Philadelphia. 

Joey’s home is at 5109 F Street there, 
and he spent more time in the cellar than 
in any other part of: the house. It is a 
cellar of which the décor is by Rube Gold- 
berg rather than Tony Sarg. Joe’s father, 
a skilled mechanic, worked for a big auto- 
mobile company. Since his regular job 
didn’t take all his energy, he bought 
wrecked cars, hauled them home and in 
his spare time rebuilt them. 

When Joe was big enough to grasp a 
pair of pliers in both hands, he toddled 
out beside Pop—and he learned well. 
Philadelphia car wrecks are not better or 
worse than any other city’s, and Joe says 
it frequently to6k considerable ingenuity 
to recognize that what Pop dragged home 
had once been a car. 

It was good training for the wrecks that 
Joe was presently to deal with on the 
green® fields of England. But Mamma 
Rina Pucci, probably tired of clearing 
up after grimy menfolk, wanted Joe to 
be an artist. She packed him off to art 
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JOE DEARING 

The seat of a junked British truck, a salvaged truck rim, a hydraulic jack and 

Gingenuity produced this highly effective chair for Barber Frank Leighton 
(working jack) at a base in England 


JOE DEARIN 
RAGE 
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You can’t mash potatoes with an electric drill un- 
less you have a man like S/Sgt. Harold Gladstone, 
of Illinois, smart enough to turn the trick for you 


school for three years. That was good train- 
ing too. Now he can draw expert sketches 
of his gadgets. 

However, Joey had his own stubborn ideas 
of what he wanted to be. When he wasn’t 
helping Pop, he built model airplanes. When 
only thirteen, he won first prize in the Phila- 
delphia Model Association competition. His 
reward was a ride in a real airplane. At thir- 
teen, that’s a bite whose infection lasts for 
life. After his schooling he got a job with a 
big automobile concern, like Pop. At once he 
invented a device for removing the radiator 
grill, without disturbing the engine—a neat 
trick on those fancy, just-before-the-war 
models. It was adopted for general use by 
his company, and Joe was fondly regarded, 
But he wandered off to the Navy Yard. 

They put him to hammering flanges on 
corners of certain plates, an hour-eating 
handwork job for which no machine existed. 
Joe, on his first day, invented one that would 
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do forty in a single cneration. The bosses 
grabbed him quickly and gave him the run of 
the design shop with nothing to do but roam! 
the plant and see what there was to be in- 
vented. Meanwhile, he foxed Mom, who 
wanted him to be Philadelphia’s Michel- 
angelo, by telling her that he had to draw at 
his work—and how about Leonardo da| 
Vinci? | 

He is twenty-odd, short and stocky, with a, 
masterful nose holding thick glasses, from 
behind which dark, temperamental eyes peer. 
He has invented many gadgets now in daily 
use in his unit, of which two are outstanding, 
These have been named by admiring buddies 
the “Mouse” and the “Bazooka.” 

Battle-damage repair was one thing in 
which our manufacturers had had no experi-| 
ence. Neither had their men who think up| 
tool kits. If a commercial liner or even an| 
Army plane in peacetime got smashed, it 
could be hauled aside and repaired under the 
best conditions. In war the value of an Air 
Force ground crew or Service Command unit- 
is how well it can keep damaged planes fly- 
ing, and how quickly it can get damaged ones, 
back aloft. To rerivet along the main longi-/; 
tudinal spars inside the skin, it was necessary; 
to remove the skin plates in the vicinity of! 
the damage. This took many hours of exact-, 
ing work. { 

Joe’s Mouse is a device whereby his men 
can reach along inside the covered wing and 
rivet. It’s a great saver of money, time and 
manpower. His Bazooka is so called because 
it resembles in appearance and power the 
famous Yank gun, and it’s just as useful be- 
hind as its namesake is at the front. Very 
often in the hospitalization of heavy bomb- 
ers, it becomes necessary to remove the wing 
which, at its root, is held to the fuselage by 
thick metal bolts. Such amputation had 
to be effected by might, main, cusswords and 
a sledge hammer, and the bolts could not be 
reused. Pucci’s Bazooka knocks the kLolts 
out in a jiffy, undamaged. 

Joe is a master sergeant now. He is boss 
of one of those completely equipped machine 
shops on wheels that don’t wait for the 
busted bombers to come to them, but go out, 
find the crippled war birds where they have 

















fallen, an@ patch them up again in jigtime.- 
Joe is saving every penny he can for the end 
of the war, when he intends to complete his 
great invention. It’s a new kind of automo- 
bile. He has a name for it, but it would be 
unethical to repeat it here, because it gives 


away its principle. You'd want to make a 


down payment right now if you knew, 

‘ I have told you about Joe at length not 
‘only because he is typical of thousands of 
young Americans who are giving without 
stint of their imaginations as well as of their 
hearts, minds and hands, but because as a 
first-generation Yank he is symbolic of the 
impact of America’s war, opportunities and 
privileges. Recently Joe washed the grease 
off his hands and journeyed with two of his 
cosérgeants, Hezlep and Hill, to the head- 
quarters of the Service Command. There 
each explained his Gingenuity to Major Gen- 
eral Hugh J. Knerr and received his con- 
gratulations on having been recommended 
for the Legion of Merit, which rewards offi- 


cers and men for “extraordinary fidelity and 


essential services” apart from combat. 


Technical Sergeant John B. Hezlep is @ 


born tinkerer. His ingenuity is deeply in- 
stinctive rather than trained, and has grown 
from nothing more than boyhood Christmas 
presents of structural toys and toolboxes and 
popular magazines about science and me- 
chanics, 

He came directly to the Army from school, 
and his previous inventions were confined to 
the automobile, radio and household goods of 
his parents, Mr. and Mrs. Roy E. Hezlep, of 
Carlinville, Illinois. This very tall, very 
young, angular, good-looking and easy-talking 
boy, with his nervously intense manner of 
making sure you see everything and under- 
stand what you see, makes you think of what 
Henry Ford must have been like as a youth. 

He literally worked his way into propel- 
lers. At his training center, he thought he’d 
like to get into the mechanical side of the 
Air Force so he went to see the proper ser- 
geant. He was told the sergeant was in the 
prop shop. He wasn’t, but Johnny sat down 
to wait. Waiting, he got to fussing around. 
When the sergeant arrived three hours later, 
Johnny was hard at work on a prop. Whether 
the sergeant was a good judge of men or 
whether he was merely flabbergasted by the 
youth’s initiative, I don’t know, but he gave 
Johnny his transfer. 

Electrical governors for controllable-pitch 
propellers are complicated instruments, deli- 
cate and precise as the finest watches. Put- 
ting them together back home at the factory 
with time, tools and expert ‘hands is one 
thing. Taking them apart for inspection, re- 
_ pair, adjustment and reassembly at a for- 
ward service echelon of a fighting air force 
without full complements of tools or time is 
another. The governor has an inside screw 
which can’t be reached without much dis- 
assembly. Johnny devised the trickiest little 
wrench you ever saw to deal with this. It 
saves fifty per cent of the working time. He’s 
invented other things, too, all important 
timesavers. 

“What,” he asks, wit an air of misgiving 
that in one so young can only be quaint, “do 
you think of jet propulsion? Will it end 
props? Oh, well, there will be plenty of other 
things to make inventions for. I never saw a 
prop close up until I joined the Army.” 

Master Sergeant Harold C. Hill used to 
work for the Locke Insulator Company in 
Baltimore. His folks, Mr. and Mrs. G, C. 
Hill, live at 629 Orpington Road, there. At 
least five of Hill’s inventions and improvisa- 
tions are in use at the air depot group repair 
squadron where he is the top enlisted man. 
Two are notable. 

The variable-speed disks which are part 
of the Sperry Automatic Computing Gun- 
sight must be reground every time the rou- 
tine inspection of the sight is made. Unless 
this can be done expeditiously at the forward 
echelon, much time is lost. Stocks of disks 
might be kept on hand, so that new ones can 
be inserted into the sight while the old ones 
are sent away for regrinding. But if each old 
disk is returned to its original yoke, where it 
already fits perfectly, you save redrilling and 
reaming the shaft of each new one. And to re- 
grind each disk by hand is tedious and slow. 

Hill therefore designed and built a jig 
whereby eight disks are reground simulta- 
neously and perfectly, and then returned to 
their original places in the gun sight. Hill’s 
invention cut man-hours in the disk section 
by seventy per cent and saved the govern- 
ment between four and five hundred dollars 
a month at his station alone. 

‘There was a bottleneck in his depot’s 
spark-plug-reconditioning line due to the 
time involved in regapping. So Hill designed 
and constructed a new-type gapper that 
eliminates #@veral of the hand operations 
and saves more than two thirds of the man- 
hours formerly needed. 

Soldiers, like other government employees, 
cannot take out patents on war inventions 
for their private enrichment. Back in Wash- 
ington, there is a war-inventions or patents 
board to which all drawings eventually find 
their way, and which, it is presumed, will 
scover and protect those lads whose brain 
children have commercial or peacetime ap- 
plication. 

, Many of the G.I. inventions, of course, 
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have been picked up by American manufac- 
turers’ representatives in the war zones and 
sent home for incorporation. Gingenuity isn’t 
as glamorous as dogfighting or train-busting 
or bridging rivers under fire. But it’s equally 
potent in the whole fighting effort, and that 
is why it is gratifying and inspiring to all the 
Army grease monkeys to see it receive medal 
recognition. 

The ground crews attached to each fighting 
plane practice Gingenuity as well as the me- 
Master Sergeant William E. 
Futchik, a ground crew chief, received the 
Legion of Merit for “exceptionally meri- 
torious conduct in the performance of out- 
standing services.” The bomber he cared for 
completed twenty-five missions over enemy 
territory without missing a take-off on sched- 
ule or having mechanical failure in the air. 

But ground crews are restricted in the very 
nature of their chores and equipment, being 
concerned principally with refueling, rebomb- 
ing, rearming and quick top-checking. Ma- 
jor surgery must be done where there are 
greater facilities. Indeed, pilots returning 
from missions, who know their planes are in 
bad shape, are instructed to proceed not to 
their home fields but to one of the repair 
depots—that is, if they can remain control- 
lably airborne. 

If they cannot, the mobile repair unit goes 
to the scene of the emergency landing. The 
plane is made just flyable, if possible, and a 
take-off runway cleared for it. Then one of 
the group of test pilots specially assigned to 
this dangerous work takes it off with the few- 
est possible helpers aboard, and if it holds to- 
gether long enough, flies it to the depot. 

You find Gingenuity wherever you turn 
in the E.T.O. At one of the most secret and 
best-guarded places, for example, you can 
talk to friendly, sturdy, blue-eyed Staff Ser- 
geant Ivyl N. Daniels, whom you would 
never mistake for anything but what he is—a 
Montana farm boy. ; 


Sergeant Daniels, by the invention of a 
whole kit of tools made from scrap, has with 
the help of his crewmates saved more than 
one million dollars’ worth of bombs from the 
unserviceable heap and sent them to Schwein- 
furt, Emden, Brunswick, Frankfurt and simi- 
larly unhappy places. 

Bombs—from 100-pounders to portable 
4,000-pound disasters—aren’t exactly deli- 
cate. Yet lots of damage can happen to them 
from the banging around they get in ship- 
ment. They have to be taken apart, inspected 
and tuned up at forward bomb dumps. Un- 
fortunately, for one reason or another, tools 
for this work were not provided. So Daniels 
invented and, with his helpers, made 
wrenches and tools capable of dissecting any 
size bomb. They have rescued from dud- 
hood more than two thousand bombs, fuses 
and fins, and their gadgets have been adopted 
by other dumps. 

Master Sergeant Jack D. Salmon of 1112 
Dearborn Street, Lawton, Oklahoma, in- 
vented a device to improve the chin turret of 
the newest Flying Fortress. Boeing repre- 
sentatives quickly sent copies of his device 
home to their factory. 

Technical Sergeant Allen Buell’s name is 
blessed by the flying gunners of the Eighth 
Air Force. Frostbite, they’ll tell you, is a 
worse enemy than flak or Messies when they 
yank off their heated gloves in the frenzy of 
combat to try to fix a jammed machine gun or 
adjust a frozen oil buffer. Now they can keep 
their awkward gloves on and still make deli- 
cate adjustments with a fool that Sergeant 
Buell invented and which every gunner car- 
ries in the leg pocket of his flying suit. Buell 
has invented other gadgets, which are secret. 
His wife, Catherine, lives on Rockingham 
Road, Davenport, Iowa. 

Warrant Officer Robert T. Paulhas, of 
1435 West Main Street, Willimantic, Con- 
necticut, invented and installed a firing inter- 
rupter on Fortress guns to prevent accidental 
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firing into the structure of the plane. More 
about this can’t be told here. Sergeant Paul 
M. Berger, of Dayton, Tennessee, and Pri. 
vate First Class Edward F. O'Neill of 20 
Jersey Street, Bloomfield, New Jersey, de. 
signed from absolute scrap a form on which 
they can both make and salvage windows 
for bombers. 

Corporal Lyle C. Edwards of 815 Sec. 
ond Street N.W., Minot, North Dakota 
and Corporal James D. Dearing of 4409 
Washington Avenue, Houston, Texas, built, 
from discards, a box in which they combing 
in one operation seven major tests of a 
Liberator’s electrical system that formerly 
required seven different steps and seven dif. 
ferent types of tools. 

Corporal John Miscevich, son of Mr, and 
Mrs. Bronco Miscevich of Warren, Ohio, de. 
signed and cut from memory of machines he 
had worked on back home a whole set of 
gears that were necessary for a machine that 
had arrived less than eighty per cent com. 
plete, but which was needed at once, 

The list of Gingenuities is endless, ] 
tell you just this one more important ex. 
ample of how well the kids you are paying 
upward of fifty dollars a month are earning 
it: There were two battle-wrecked For. 
tresses lying in the boneyard of a certain 
depot. The nose of one was twisted and 
burned. ‘The tail of the other was a sham. 
bles. 

They were a challenge to Master Sergeant 
Robert H. Hughes of R.D. 4, Macon, Georgia, 
and his crew, each time they walked by them, 
So they asked permission to try an experi. 
ment, The depot, however, was beset with 
rush jobs. They were told they could use 
only their spare time and could have no 
priority in materials. Yet in two weeks old- 
timer Hughes and his kids devised and built 
a cradle for handling the job, trimmed up the 
good sections of the Forts, bolted them to. 
gether and delivered to the Air Force one 
sound, whole plane. Four-engine bombers, 
fully equipped and set down in this theater, 
cost well over a quarter of a million dollars— 
if you want an incomplete idea of what these 
men saved the government, 

Perhaps the most amazing factor in all this 
is that most expressions of Gingenuity are 
made from scrap—from bits of packing cases, 
wood and metal, from irreparably broken 
machines, from unsalvageable plane parts, 
from the junk piles of the Army. 

I have told you only a few of thousands of 
instances of Gingenuity—and all of this one 
theater—whereas this great superweapon is 
in and behind the fighting wherever Yanks 
of the Army, Navy, Marines or Air Forces 
have landed. In some of the outlying fronts— 
India, for example—the need for ingenuity 
is greater and the practice of it more difficult 
by reason of tougher communication prob- 
lems and less adequate local facilities, 

The boys naturally do not forget them. 
selves. In camps or billets, they ease their 
own living and working conditions by steam 


‘tables and stoves made from empty bombs, 


huge potato mashers and paint mixers, bar- 
ber chairs, laundry racks and hand warmers 
that are so necessary when you work in cold 
hangars or the open. In Africa and India 
they-have made club huts for officers and 
men, complete with bars and iceboxes. In 
Australia, stoves from magnetic anthills; 
everywhere, shower baths—all from waste 
materials. 

They are not spit-and-polish soldiers, these 
Yank mechanics. They spit on their hands, 
not on their shoes or buttons. In saluting, 
marching and posture, you’d never mistake 
them for guardsmen. In the stress of hard 
work and knotty problems they might even 
occasionally slip and call an officer “Bud.” 
But they are specialists and ingenious, and in 
this mechanized war they aresheaven-sent. 

Their shops, mobile or fixed, are models of 
orderliness, cleanliness and quiet efficiency. 
You can’t find better at home. You couldn't 
throw a helmet into any one of the hundreds 
of these shops without bopping a kid whose 
Gingenuity has saved his country money, 
hours and lives of fliers and other active 
fighters. They have pin-ups in their quarters 
just like all other Yank warmen. But the 
girls share wall space with sketches and blue- 
prints of original inventions. 

In one sense, these soldier mechanics are 
a problem. Higher authorities know there 
is much good officer material among them. 
But the brass hats also know that, given their 
choice, most of them prefer to remain down 
in the mud and the grime, the cold and the 
grease, with good solid tools in their big 
hands, asking only for a roll of adhesive 
tape for the knuckles they bark on Uncle 
Sam’s machines of war. 

Remember their names—Pucci, Hezlep, 
Daniels, Hill, Buell, Salmon and the rest. 
They are the descendants and inheritors of 
Edison, Eli Whitney, Ford, Whittemore, 
Manning and Janney and the other great i 
ventors who gave America today. 

These G.L.’s will give America tomorrow. 
Today their work is in the planes and tanks 
of their country at the four corners of the 
earth, Tomorrow it will be in your kitche®, 
your garage, and all the comforts and com 
veniences of your daily being. 

Tue Enp 
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The brig went down by the head, her wreckage of spars and gear dragging after her, to Davy Jones’ locker 


THE FLIGHT 


BY THEODORE Gi JDRIDGE ROBERTS 


ILLUSTRATED BY PERCY LEASON 
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Horse stealing has got many ~ 
a young blood hanged by the 
neck, but when Dennis trans- 
mogrified his sorrel mare, his 
heart ended up in a noose 


Glen, Esquire, was an open- 

handed gentleman and easygoing 
landlord; and his wife (born an O’Kelly) 
was a match for him. When the lady 
passed to her reward at what looked to 
be the height of her bouncing vigor and 
benevolence, Malachy was crushed for a 
month and then speeded up his way of 
life by adding the breeding and running 
of race horses to his former sportive and 
expensive activities. He increased his 


M cies. = SCARNELL of Pipers’ 


daily and nightly consumption of wines, | 


too; and if the extra pint of claret at noon 
didn’t do him any harm, the extra quart 
of Brogan’s Superior Family Port after 
dinner was more beneficial to his repu- 
tation as a broth of a boy—it made a 
two-bottle man of him—than it was to 
his vital organs. 

Malachy slid from his chair one night 
with the neck of the decanter squeezed in 
his right fist and a startled look in his 
eyes; and his only child, Dennis, was all 
that remained of that ancient family. 

What Dennis Scarnell did not know 
about the state of his affairs, he sensed 
without much effort of thought. He did 
not need any lawyer to tell him about 
the mortgages, chattel mortgages, bills 
of sale and notes of hand with which his 
galloping sire had plastered and encrusted 
the lands, houses, goods, gear and stock 
of the ancient barony until the heir had 
no more stake in it than had any chance- 
come-raggedy vagabond. And well he 
knew that no mercy would be shown him 
by the creditors, the chief of whom was 
James Brogan of Dublin, an artful and 


heartless rogue who practiced money- ~ 


lending and note shaving and general 
knavery under the cloak of importing 
and vending superior wines and liquors. 
So Dennis decided to move out before 
any of Brogan’s people moved in. 

Old Brigid Dever, the herb doctor and 
What else, came down to the funeral all 
s way from the mountainy top of the 

en, 

“Ye'll be getting out quick, if ye ask 
me, Denny b’y,” she said to the chief 
mourner, in a side whisper. 

_ Ay, Brigey darling, or they'll be put- 
ting me up for auction along with the 
livestock,” he replied. 

“Make it tomorry,” she whispered 
again. “And lively, at that. Before first 
cockcrow. Pocket what’s left in the house 
of yer blessed mother’s rings an’ trinkets 
an come to me an’ I’ll do all a poor old 
woman can to start ye on a safe road.” 
I'm thinking of me sorrel filly,” he 


. ume of Le Morte d’Arthur. 


whispered back. “T’ll not leave her to any 
Brogan, law or no law!” 

She gave him the answer to that with- 
out moving her lips or flicking her eyes. 

“Fetch her along, with her little hoofs 
tied up in clouts so’s to leave no tracks, 
and I’ll do all that lays in the power of 
a poor God-fearing old woman to save 
the two of ye and to confuse an’ confound 
yer dirty blood-sucking enemies, Denny 
Scarnell.” 


|e WAS not much after midnight when 
Dennis started out from the big house 
among the riverside fields and meadows 
for the queer home of Brigid Dever 
among the crags and chasms at the top 
of Pipers’ Glen. It was the dark of the 
moon and there was a mist under the 
stars. He had a few of his mother’s rings 
and trinkets in his pockets, including a 
little gold box for beauty patches and an- 
other for snuff; and he hoped they were 
not mentioned in any, of the inventories 
held by the creditors. He had also pock- 
eted a flask of brandy and the first vol- 
One book 
more or less wouldn’t matter to James or 
any other Brogan. 

Fairy Isoult, his pedigreed three-year- 
old bright sorrel mare, followed him with 
her velvety muzzle touching his shoulder. 
She was saddled and bridled; and the two 
saddlebags were packed with serviceable 
garments; and her four hoofs were 
wrapped in old sacks. 

The darkness kept them to a slow pace. 
When they reached the neck of the glen, 
where the track humped and twisted and 
was beset by bogholes and boulders, a 
small will-o’-the-wisp appeared and went 
floating before them. The filly snuffled 


alarm at the young man’s shoulder. 

“Didn’t ye ever see a bit of marsh fire 
before?” he asked. 

That was all she wanted to know. If 
Denny was not afeard of it, neither was 
she.... 

Brigid Dever received them at the front 
door of her house—if you could call it a 
house. The front half of it was con- 
structed of logs and rocks jumbled to- 
gether and chinked with sod and clay, 
and the rest was a natural cave. 

“Step right inside,” she said; and at 
that word, the. little glimmering wisp of 
marsh fire went floating off to the left and 
disappeared. 

“Many thanks for the guiding light,” 
said Dennis. 

“T’ink nothing of it, as between 
friends,” replied the Wise Woman, coolly. 

“Be ye a witch after all, Brigey dar- 
ling, or still only the innocent herb doctor 
ye claim to be?” he asked. 

If she winked at that, he couldn't see it. 

“God forbid!” she said. 

Dennis laughed at her, admiringly and 
affectionately. 

“Ye’ve a light hand at an evasive an- 
swer, Brigey darling,” he told her. 

“Would I have survived ninety years at 
the top of Pipers’ Glen without it?” she re- 
torted, patting him on a shoulder. 

Then the three of them went into the 
house, which smelled of brewing herbs, peat 
smoke and poteen. 

That night and the next day passed with- 
out any sight or sound of Dennis Scarnell or 
his sorrel filly at any crooked door or win- 
dow of the Wise Woman’s house. It was 
close onto midnight when man and mare 
reappeared, and the herb doctor along with 
them; and all three together went on up and 
over the top of the glen, with the little green 
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Bandit in Boston 





THE OTHER CHEEK 
THE TURN 


After being fined for speeding, he in- 
vitéd the arresting officer to lunch. 


After paying her income tax, she sent 
a layer cake to the tax office. 


His counterfeit liquor bottle labels bore 
the warning: “Beware of counterfeits.” 


Although the cat she rescued from a 
sewer tore her nylon stockings, she paid 
for treatment for the injured creature. 


They made up a purse to buy flowers 
for their jailer’s funeral. 


When his victims were unable to iden- 
tify him, he identified himself as the 
holdup man. 











. Dennis and the mare felt physically fit, 
usual, and better in mind and spirit than 


the generous and talented Brigid Dever. 

Dennis was full of courage; and so long 
as he was like that, Fairy Isoult’s sensitive 
heart was like a lion’s. That Dennis Scarnell 
had money in his pockets in the place of a 
few old rings and trinkets wasn’t the whole 
of it. The Wise Woman’s great act, and 
maybe her masterpiece, was the day’s work 
behind her, by which she had changed the 
daughter of red King of Hearts and that 
famous golden mare Leaping Lady Meg from 
bright sorrel to crow-black. Upon first be- 
holding the transmogrify with delighted 
eyes, Dennis had asked if it would stick. 

“Being an honest herbalist an’ no witch, 
all I can tell ye is it will stick long enough 
to win ye both clear of old Ireland,” she had 
replied with gen@e dignity. 

They parted at dawn and a long way 
down the other side of the mountain. 

“The last man to kiss me before this very 
minute was yer own granddad,” said the old 
lady. 

“And the next will be meself again, with 
e world in me pocket, ye witch!”, replied 
Yennis; and he gave her another. 

Then the Wise Woman of Pipers’ Glen 
nd the little green will-o’-the-wisp turned 
ack and started up for the height-of-land 
ind home, and young Dennis Scarnell and 
his transmogrified Fairy Isoult went on’ 
downward into the wide world. ' 


T° THE shipping people, Dennis looked 
more like a well-to-do young yeoman than 
the last Scarnell of Pipers’ Glen. It was the 
material and cut of his clothes. He paid for 
his and his elegant black mare’s passages to 
New York in the barque Sally Lunn and then 
paid the ship’s carpenter to rig a little deck- 
house just aft of the foremast and galley for 
Fairy Isoult and to lash it down securely; 
and he had hay and oats of the best quality 
fetched aboard. 

He gave his name as O’Kelly, which was 
no more than half a lie, and called the mare 
Black Magic, which was maybe more than 
half the truth, 

The old barque Sally Lunn had been de- 
signed and built for seaworthiness and ca- 
pacity rather than for speed. Her freight was 
Manchester goods, Sheffield cutlery and 
Irish linens, snuff and whisky. Her cabin pas- 
sengers were three, including Dennis, and 
there were two dozen Irish emigrants in the 
steerage. The captain was an old, opinion- 
ated salt who ignored the duties of his posi- 
tion as if navigation and seamanship were 
beneath his dignity and spent his waking 
hours in drinking, eating and laying down the 
laws of God and man—all on the strength 
of the fact (by Ais own telling) that he had 
sailed the seas a matter of threescore years 
and never lost a ship. The two mates, over- 
worked and sober of necessity, were conse- 
quenily long-faced and short-tempered. 

On the fourth day out of port, the wind 
worked up to half a gale and better. The old 
barque took the twelve hours of commotion 
without undue distress and Captain Hutch 
paid it no attention whatever; but what 
pleased Dennis about it was that his filly 
showed herself as a stouthearted sailor with 
four sea legs. 

On the morning of the seventh day, they 
beheld a dismasted vessel within a mile of 
them to windward, flying the Stars and 
Stripes upside down from the stump of her 
foremast as a signa! of distress. It was 
a pleasant morning of moderate seas and a 
moderate breeze; and Captair Hutch was on 
the poop deck with a spyglass in one hand 
and a mug of rum and water in the other and 
on his face the usual expression of lofty in- 
difference to his surroundings. But at sight 
of the hulk, he became a new man, ordered 
Mr. Finn to beat up to the wreck and roust 
out all hands, drained his mug and tossed it 
over the lee rail. He fell to pacing that cir- 
cumscribed deck, or more like prancing it, 
now thwartships and now fore and aft, roll- 
ing his eyes aloft and around and barking 
orders at both mates, the boatswain and the 
helmsman. He slapped one of the cabin pas- 
sengers on a shoulder. j 
— is my dish!” he cried. “Rescue at 

sea. If ’twas a gale ablowin’ instead of a 
lousy zephyr, I’d show ’e somethin’. No other 
navigator in history ever rescued more dis- 
tressed seafarers or lost fewer ships nor 
David Hutch.” 

“Knock on wood!” exclaimed the passen- 
ger, who was ar anxious exporter of manu- 
factured goods, with a considerable stake in 
the barque’s cargo. 

“Knock on wood be damned!” flared the 
captain. “Wot d’ye take me for—accidental 
survivor or lucky fool or somethin’?” 

He turned an indignant, square back on 
the tactless exporter, then forgot him and re- 
covered his good humor, in one shoot of the 
eye at the distressed vessel to windward. 





















It was not a difficult rescue. It did not 


or extraordinary display of courage, but Cap- 
tain Hutch made the most of it while it 
lasted and had the old barque in an uproar 
from stem to stern. He worked up to wind- 
ward of the hulk and sent away two boats 
commanded by Mr. Finn and Mr. Swim, 
which were alongside again within forty min- 
utes with their missions accomplished. 

“That’s that,” he said. 

He telescoped his glass and started for the 
after-companion with the air of one who has 
done his bit—ay, and to the queen’s taste! — 
and has no further concern with the situation. 
But he was wrong. That was not all of it. 
He was hailed in a loud, imperative voice: 

“Hi thar, Cap’n! Cap’n Hutch! Not so 
fast! Wot’s yer hurry?” 

Was the fellow bawling at him, dammit! 
He halted and turned with an indignant pro- 
jection of chin and bulge of upper and lower 
chests. 

The bawler appeared at the top of the 
ladder and came striding aft on long legs in 
waterlogged sea boots. He had long whiskers, 
and long hair generally, and was no chicken. 
He laid hold of the barque’s master by an 
arm. 

“Ye can’t desart my brig!” he cried. “Ye 
got to put me back aboard, an’ with enough 
hands to man the pumps, like yer fust mate 
promised ye would. I’d never have come 
away, only to talk turkey with ye. All I 
need’s hands an’ help. I ain’t abandoned 
ship.” 

Old Hutch gave the stranger a terrific 
glare. Then he looked at the dismasted brig 
again and pointed a thick finger. 

“Use yer eyes!” he barked. “Hands an’ 
help? Hell, she’s got no more freeboard 
right now nor a cruisin’ turtle!”—~— 

The other looked; and, at the same mo- 
ment, Mr. Finn joined them on the jump. 

“I had to humor ’im, or he’d be there yet,” 

\gabbled the mate. “But she’s opened up like 
‘a basket, sir. Ten blinkin’ pumps wouldn’t 
, keep her afloat till noon. An’ Cap’n Pea- 
body knows it, only he’s upsot. She’s the first 
ship he ever lost.” 

Captain Hutch started, as if at a jab with 
a pin, and the rescued captain commenced 
weeping silently into his whiskers. 

“The hell ye say?” muttered Captain 
Hutch, staring at Captain Peabody’s tears 
with an extraordinary expression in his bulg- 
ing eyes and all the bulge gone from/his jaws. 

He dismissed the mate back to his duties 
with a sweeping gesture. Then he laid his 
left hand on the Yankee captain’s thin shoul- 
der and shook him gently. 

“D’ye say she’s the first ye ever lost?” he 
whispered. 

“Ay, the fust,” sobbed the bereaved mari- 
ner. “Looks like—bound to happen—keep 
at it long ‘nuff.” 

“No!” cried old Hutch, in his old voice. 
“That ain’t so.” 

He looked around questioningly, wildly, as 
if in the hope of discovering a desperate 
chance of averting disaster and proving his 
brave words. His eyes anh the dismasted 
brig and became fixed, fascinated. She rolled 
loggily to port, then to starboard. She ap- 
peared to tremble, to shiver, from stem to 
stern. Then her stern commenced to lift and 
her bows to submerge, Captain Hutch hus- 
tled Captain Peabody to the after-companion 
and below just as the brig went down by the 
head, with her wreckage of spars and gear 
dragging after her, to Davy Jones’ locker. 


OUR of the thirteen survivors of the 

wreck were passengers, and all booked for 
Dublin. They were Mr. and Mrs. Horatius 
Syme, their niece Lydia and Mr. Gogarty- 
Keck. Mr. Syme was an anxious, fussy, ac- 
tive and confiding little man. He fussed all 
over the ship as soon as he came aboard and 
at last fussed up to Dennis, who was stand- 
ing at the open door of the filly’s box. He 
plucked Dennis by an elbow. 

“I must speak with the master of this ves- 
sel, but he’s in his cabin an’ the mates tell 
me he mustn’t be disturbed,” he said. “But 
the matter is important. Imperative, bedad! 
Ye’re bound for Philadelphia, so I’m told. 
But we are overdue at Dublin, It won’t do. 
My business is important. So is me wife’s 
niece’s. There’ll be the divil to pay if we 
don’t turn up before much longer.” 

“I’m only a passenger, sir,” replied Den- 
nis, politely. 

“Even so, ye know this Captain Hutch well 
enough to lead me to him,” said the little 
man. “And that’s all I ask of ye. I can make 
the situation clear to him in a doz#n words, 
if he’s a reasonable person.” 

' “He may or he may not be reasonable, for 
I don’t know, but I do know he’s peculiar,” 
returned Dennis. 

“We’re all that, more or less,” said Mr, 
Syme. 

He eyed Dennis sharply. 

“Ye’ve a familiar look, me young friend,” 
he continued. “And yer voice too. But I 
can’t just put me finger on ye at the moment, 
but it will-keep. Business first. Tell me now, 
to the best of yer belief, what would hap- 
pen if I wd to go right ahead an’ beard the 
old boy in his cabin—the lion in his den, so 
to speak?” 

Dennis considered the question good-hu- 
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moredly, for he liked the little Dubliner. 

“He’s got the American captain denned 
up with him, trying to console the poor man 
for the loss of his ship, I take it; so ye’d 
find him in a sympathetic mood. And why 
couldn’t ye get in on the excuse that ye had 
to see the American? They’d both be pretty 
mellow by now, I wouldn’t wonder.” 

“D’ye mean he will *bout-ship an’ carry us 
on to Dublin?” cried the little man, delight- 
edly. 

“God forbid!” exclaimed Dennis. 

And then he laughed and continued, 
“Frankly, sir, if I saw any chance of that I’d 
not show ye the way to him.” 

Dennis led Mr. Syme to the door of the 
captain’s cabin, from) which a sound as of 
the gurgling of liquid from a bottle reached 
the ear, and knocked sharply. 

“Mister Syme to pay his respects to Cap- 
tain Hutch,” he announced loudly. 

He turned and retreated quickly, leaving 
the Dublin gentleman to explain himself. 
Upon regaining the deck, he found yet an- 
other of the transshipped passengers at the 
open door of Fairy Isoult’s little deckhouse. 

“Something pretty special,” remarked the 
stranger, slanting an eye. 

“Not bad,” said Dennis, 

“Is her owner aboard?” asked the stranger. 


“Right here,” said Dennis, 

The other looked him up and down with 
both eyes and cocked eyebrows. 

“D’ye tell me so?” he murmured. “What’s 
the name?” 

“Who’s asking?” Dennis murmured back 
at him, with flints and chips of ice in his. 
voice, 


HE stranger narrowed his eyes. “Gogarty- 

Keck’s the name,” he said in a voice, and 
with a glinty stare, fit to curdle milk or even 
blood. 

Dennis sneered. There was nothing he 
liked about this stranger. 

“Gogarty’s a name, 
Keck?” 

The other stiffened and his eyes were like 
black ice. His upper lip went straight and 
taut, lifting his elegant black mustache and 
disclosing a gleam of teeth, 

“That to me?” he whispered. “Why, you 
clodhopper!—you lousy peasant!—I’ve killed 
Gentlemen for less than that.” 

Dennis’ glare went black too. “Haul in 
your neck before I push it back where it 
belongs,” he whispered; and his big right 
shoulder hunched and twitched. 

What would have happened next, but for 
a timely interruption, is anybody’s guess, + 
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Dennis heard a light step and a little ; 
ous exclamation; and there beside him ie 
the younger of the two ladies who haq “ 
fetched abeard from the wrecked brig, Shy 
stood between him and the detestable 

and looked in at the black mare with shin: 
enraptured eyes. Her lips, slightly Parted iy 
eagerness, were like red roses uNcurling, ay 
there was the pink of wild-rose petals ig 
her smooth cheeks. Both men looked at her 
and the devil went out of Dennis’ eyes, ag 
Gogarty-Keck veiled his deadly glance, 

“Oh, the darling!” she cried, in a Voice » 
soft as her cheeks. She turned a luminoy 
gaze upon Dennis. “How have you the hear 
to take her away from Ireland?” 

“How would I have the heart to leave her 
behind me?” Dennis asked in reply. “And ny 
without the heart to stop there meself,” be 
added. 

Her glance wavered, and some of the Tose. 
red of her lips and of the rose-pink of he 
cheeks mantled up and down to her white 
brow and whiter throat. ; 

Mr. Gogarty-Keck made a slight, cop. 
temptuous, sardonic sound. The girl 
to him quickly, then as quickly back to Den 
nis. His eyes were waiting. They had not 
moved, nor had their expression of confused 
and enraptured surprise changed. And th 
expression of her eyes was much the 
only less confused perhaps and more ques... 
tioning; and so they exchanged looks for the 
count of ten, after which she turned withoy 
a word and hastened away aft. Gogarty-Key 
repeated his blistering snarl and hastened 
after her. Dennis stood staring until a ny, 
zling of equine lips at his neck brought him 
out of the trance. 

The barque was back on her course fg 
Philadelphia, despite Mr. Syme’s Pleadings 
and arguments in support of his pressing re. 
quest for an about-ship retifrn to an Irish 
port. He had been absent from his Dubliy 
business and his political affairs a matter of 
four months already. Too long! He was ap 
alderman of Dublin, no less, bedad! And 
consider the anxiety of his wife’s niece’s fam. 
ily. They doted on her—and why not? They 
were rich. They rolled in the stuff. And she 
was the only daughter. And he was not speak. 
ing for himself and immediate traveling 
party only. All the survivors of the wreck 
were breaking their dear hearts to get hom 
to Ireland, . 

“?Tain’t reasonable,” said Captain Hutch 
“If it was put to a vote, where’d ye be? This 
here ship an’ officers an’ crew an’ cargo at! 
passengers, not to mention charter-parties af 
consignees, agin a handful o’ unfortunate 
who’d be with the fishes this minute if por 
old Davy Hutch hadn’t happened along, Ak 
Cap’n Peapoddy here if yer blisterin’ requet 
is reasonable. Yer own. cap’n, me dear goi/ 
old friend Sam Peapoddy. Ask him.” 

“I hear ye,” said Captain Peabody, sha 
ing his hairy head. “An’ I tell ’e, Mister Al 
derman, our presarver Cap’n Hutch has th 
right of it. Yer request ain’t reasonable. Yer 
argyment ain’t sound, But drink up. Drink 
hearty. “Taint my likker, but Davy dost 


_ care, Wot’s hissen’s mine. We be old ship 


mates in speerit anyhow, him an’ me. Two 
of-# kind. Only Cap’n Hutch—Davy to me—- 
ain’t lost his fust ship yet. Nor he won't ever, 
neither. Not this one, anyhow; for me at 
him have j’ined our forces to take this here 
Sally Lunn straight an’ safe to Philadelphia 
both together an’ watch an’ watch, all fer on 
and one fer all, the idee bein’ to keep me 
mind off me worries. It was Cap’n Hutch’s 
idee.” 

“That’s the way of it, mister; so ye might’ 
well make the best of it,” said Captain 
Hutch, with finality in his voice. 

From that time on, the old barque wasé 
changed ship. Life aboard had been peaceftl; 
and now there was no peace. Mr. Finns 
Mr, Swim, who had navigated and suiléd 
her without help or hindrance from Captall 
Hutch, were now bedeviled at every tury 
Captain Hutch or Captain Peabody or both 
They found this far harder to bear than thei 
former condition of overwork and neglett 
and, after forty-eight hours of it, they 
no more attention to their duties than to 
through the motions. And that was not all 
There was discord at table, with Mr. Me 
Grath, the exporter with a stake in ti 
barque’s cargo, differing with Alderma 
Syme on questions of trade, finance and civ 
government; and with Mr. Gogarty-Kedk 
sneering at Dennis and Dennis glaring * 
Gogarty-Keck, 

Dennis’ peace of mind was shattered. He 
had accepted the loss of his father and Pip 
ers’ Glen like a brave young philosopher W! 
a lifetime of high adventure before him; bit 
his philosophy had failed at the impact 
the girl Lydia and the man Gogarty-K 
upon his scheme of things. Every word 0 
of that man, and every least act of his, fir 
and froze the heart and soul of Dennis wi 
loathing and anger; whereas that girl's leat 
word and action and glance filled him alm 
to suffocation with very different, tho 
equally powerful, emotions. It was his 
experience (and his last, too) of love 
hate in the grand manner. , 

“I am a student of horseflest: like you 
self, O’Kelly,” drawled Gogarty-Keck, 
rowing his eyes at Fairy Isoult over De 
shoulder, 
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ig neither turned nor spoke. 
ne the mare’s lines, which would 
the blood of that great mare Leap- 
: Lady Meg to me if it wa: 't for her ex- 
- rdinary color,” continued “Black’s 
trac! n enough I grant you, my good fellow, 
but this filly’s coat is of a blackness—a pecu- 
lier unnatural blackness—I never observed 
before in equine hair. Could the color be 
artificial by any chance, Mister O'Kelly? 
I've heard of some such practice among, ah! 
the lower, the lowest, sorts of fanciers. 





ENNIS turned then and slapped the 
sneering, detested face. Keck staggered 


back, gray 4S tallow. 


ief!” he snarled. 
bores away, ye scum, or I'll be hanged for 
murder,” whispered Dennis. 

He spoke big, but his heart was down and 
weighed like iron. Now fear was added to 
his hatred. The sneering devil knew the 
truth, or was guessing at it anyhow. He 
stepped blindly into the box stall and clasped 
Fairy Isoult around the neck. 

“Brigid’s no witch, but only a herb doctor 
after all, God help us!—but I'll daddle the 
devil yet before any harm comes to ye,” he 
murmured. 

He heard a small sound behind him and 
turned sharply, ready to guard or strike. But 
it wasn’t Gogarty-Keck. His guard dropped, 
and so did his lower jaw. 

“Pye come to warn you, Mister O’Kelly,” 
she whispered shyly with downcast eyes, She 
glanced up, and as quickly down again. “You 
have a bitter, sneaking enemy,” she added. 

“And don’t I know it,” he said. “He’ll make 
athief of me, if he can. But don’t ye believe 
it. I'm within me rights, whatever he says 
an’ does, But it would take the fight out of 
me—and my faith in meself—if ye were to 
believe the worst of me, God help me! And 
I don’t want O’Kelly from you. Not from 
yerself, The name’s Scarnell to ye—Dennis 
Scarnell—if I hang for it!” 

She started and gave him another quick, 
straight look. 

She whispered, “Why do you tell me that, 
Dennis Scarnell?” 

“Td tell ye why if—if—” and there he 
stuck. 

“T believe you,” she said; and she turned 
and ran away. 


Y had contrary winds, and fogs with 
and without wind, and then a bit of a blow 
and fine weather. Dennis had the door of the 


“You'll pay double for that, you dirty 
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DO YOU KNOW 
ABBREVIATIONS?—No. 1 


Test yourself on the fol- 
lowing list of abbreviations 
and foreign words com- 
monly and see how you 
rate. You probably have 
run into most of them in- 
numerable times in news- 
Papers, magazines and 
books. If you guess 15 of 
them correctly, you may 
consider yourself fair; 18 or 
more qualifies you as above 
the average; and anything 
over 20 is superior. 


1. viz. 13. D.DS. 
2. i.e. 14. engr. 
3. etal. 15. seq. 
4. stet 16. T.H. 
5. Ms. 17. FTC 
6. N.B. 18. kilo. 
7. ibid. 19. lv. 
8. anon. 20. Mme. 
9. abr. 21. protem. 
10. acct. 22. R.LP. 
11. A.M.A.23. vs. 
12. cap. 24. Q.E.D. 
25. B.A. 


(Answers on page 8) 
je em 4 —Charles Prout 











filly’s stall open at the break of the first fine 
day. He looked in—and what he saw hit him 
over the heart like a sledge hammer, There 
stood his matchless mare, all right—but she 
wasn’t Black Magic now, but bright sorrel 
Fairy Isoult, by red King of Hearts out of 
golden Leaping Lady Meg, in all her original 
glory. And there was a smell of strong soap 
in the air. 

“Exactly,” said a smooth, deadly voice at 
his shoulder. 

He didn’t have to turn and look to know 


who was there; so he went ahead and watered 
and fed and petted the fateful creature, mur- 
muring endearments, but without an effort of 
his benumbed brain at thought. It would 
have been bad enough if he had never seen 
Lydia. Now it couldn’t be worse. But he 
would put up an argument, and maybe a fight 
when they reached the Land of the Free. 

Gogarty-Keck told his version of the mat- 
ter to Mr. Syme. 

“That’s it!” exclaimed the alderman. 
“Bless me soul! I had a feeling I’d seen the 
lad somewhere before. But it was his father 
I'd seen. Malachy Scarnell. A gentleman 
and a sportsman, poor soul!” 

But it was past noon before he would con- 
sent to accompany Gogarty-Keck to the 
poop deck and Captain Hutch to demand 
the arrest of Dennis Scarnell. And that was 
a poor time for interviewing David Hutch; 
for Mr. Finn and Mr. Swim had just then 
worked out the barque’s true position and in- 
formed the master of the astounding truth. 

“I must instruct you to place the fellow 
who calls himself Dennis O’Kelly under ar- 
rest for theft,” said the elegant man. ; 

The words meant nothing to Captain 
Hutch, for he did not hear them, but the 
tone of voice and the superior manner were 
enough and too much for him in the state of 
mind and condition he was in. He stared 
and glared with bloodshot eyes. Then he let 
out a blast of bloodshot language and reached 
for a belaying pin. Mr. Keck left it at that, 
and backed down to the main deck by the 
way he had come. It would keep. There was 
no hurry. The fellow was as good as in jail 
already. 

Little Mr. Syme stood his ground, for he 
and the captain were cronies by this time. 

“Wot’s gone wrong wit ye now, Davy?” he 
asked. 

“Wrong?” roared the old sea lion. “Here 
we be five hundred mile nearer Dublin nor 
Philadelphia after fifteen days of sailin’!— 
an’ ye ax wot’s wrong, ye shrimp!’) 

The alderman stepped closer and practi- 
cally reclined upon the heaving chest of the 
outraged navigator. 

“God bless ye, Davy, for a true friend,” 
he murmured. “So it’s Dublin after all, and 
a fresh start from there for Philadelphy, an’ 
very wise, too. Only a smart navigator would 
think of it. But ye had even me fooled, Davy 
me lad, ye old fox!” 

Captain Hutch wrinkled his brow and 
pressed a hand to it. He blinked a dozen 
times and gasped and gaped like a stranded 
fish. All eyes were upon him. 


. 
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“Ay, that’s the way of it,” he whispered 

He turned to Mr. Finn and Mr. Swim and 
squared his shoulders, 

“Set her head fair for Dublin an’ keep it 
there,” he barked. 

He shook a finger at Captain Peabody. 

“You come along below with me, Sam— 
with me an’ the alderman—an’ never stick 
yer nose into the navigation of my ship ever 
again.” 

When Dennis heard that the barque was 
returning to Dublin, he gave up hope en- 
tirely. It was the ruin of Dennis Scarnell. 
And when his enemy heard it—well, it was 
the making of Gerald Gogarty-Keck. 

Dennis was on deck in the lee of the lost 
filly’s little house when Lydia came stealing 
along to him at about one bell of the middle 
watch. She laid a hand on his arm. He 
trembled. 

“T’ll tell ye how it happened,” he moaned; 
and he told her the whole bitter story. 

“Don’t ye know who I am, Denny?” she 
asked. 

“Mrs. Syme’s niece and the rose of the 
world,” he groaned. 

“Would ye break my heart, Denny?” she 
whispered. 

“God forbid!” he murmured. 

She put her arms up and around his neck. 
She leaned against him. 

“Marry me, Denny. Captain Hutch will 
do it. I asked him.” 

“Would ye marry a jailbird and a pau- 
per?” r 

“Would you marry a Brogan—the only 
daughter of that thief of the world Jauma 
Brogan?” 


EFORE he could say yes or no to that, her 

lips were so hard and soft against his that 
he could not say anything. His heart was on 
fire and his brain was benumbed, and he 
didn’t care. And even when she moved her 
lips an inch aside and murmured against his 
cheek, still he couldn’t think and still didn’t 
try to. All he knew was that Lydia was tight 
within his two arms and soft against his leap- 
ing heart. 

“There'll be no questioning the right of 
James Brogan’s son-in-law to cruise the seas 
or step*ashore with James Brogan’s filly,” she 
whispered; then her lips moved back to his. 

He was farther beyond and above the 
power of thought than ever, but a little wisp 
of his mind flickered gratefully to dear old 
Brigid Dever, whose witchcraft had worked 
better than her skill as a herbalist, 
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BY MARTHA GELLHORN 


Vignettes of what life is like 
im sunny Italy for our soldiers - 


back from Cassino full of American 
soldiers who sat so still and so blindly 
at they seemed more like used machin- 


[ THE rain, the trucks were coming 


th 


; ery than like men, They had been fifty- 


five days in the line at this time and were 
coming out for rest. The trucks took them 
along the narrow, slippery roads to a hill- 
side where there were olive groves, and 
here they would live under dripping can- 
vas and in more mud until they went back 
into action. The convoy was very long, 
and each truck looked like every other 
truck, and all the soldiers looked alike, 
with rain-soaked, grayish 
dirty clothes and carved, cold faces. 

Poor guys!” said Burton. 

Burton was the driver of the command 
car, and we were following the convoy, as 
We intended to go to the same place, and 
. © convoy must know where these ob- 

Cure roads led. We certainly did not. 
: _ meeting the convoy, Burton and I 
ad been lost for three hours in the com- 
mand car which leaked at every seam. 


“You bet,” I said. 

“I don’t like this war,” Burton said. “I 
ain’t got the temperament for it.” 

There were sandbags on the floor of the 
command car in case we went over a 
mine; that way, one would not be blown 
up entirely, or at least this was the theory. 
It really depended on what type of mine 
one went over. Burton and I had no in- 
tention of lighting out into the fields 
where the mud was like glue lakes, so we 
were unlikely to meet mines anyhow. Our 
knees, however, were up under our chins, 
due to the sandbags, and we were very 
wet. 

“Poor damn’ guys,” Burton said again. 
“All to take those lousy little towns! Who 
wants them lousy little towns, anyhow?” 

At this point, the command car hit a 
bump or climbed in and out of a shell 
crater or jumped a fallen tree; it was im- 
possible to know, as there was only about 
six square inches of the windshield which 
was not cracked into a fine opaque criss- 
cross of lines. Both our necks snapped 
forward and back, we banged against the 
dashboard with our knees, the command 
car stopped, and the rain now sloshed 
gently in through the roof and sides. 

There was a moment of silence while 








ACME 


USO shows in Italy are glory for the soldiers and as tough for the troupers 
as anything they’ve done. Here Janet Evans and Sgt. James Hearne do a turn 


we both remembered our language. Then 
Burton said, “I ain’t had so much fun 
since the hogs ate my little brother.” 

The convoy, looking strangely like a fu- 
neral cortege, disappeared into the rain. 

The soldiers were sitting on the ground 
cleaning their rifles, very delicately, like 
a congress of watchmakers. Also it looked 
like some form of picnic, with a blanket 
spread on the ground, and the men clus- 


tered around it. There was nothing picnic 
about them, however. They had, by this 
time, received a hot shower and a com- 
plete change of clothes, and they had 
eaten cooked food instead of C or K ra- 
tions, and obviously all these things were 
a vast improvement over life in Cassino 
and the hills around Cassino. But they 
knew they would be going back, and they 
had had_a long dose of war, beginning in 














Africa, and they thought it would be 
splendid for some other men to have a 
chance at this experience. 

“We got an army of seven million men, 
ain’t we?” one said. “Where’s it at? That’s 
what I'd like to know. Where's it at?” 

“All I want,” said his friend, “is to be 
an MP in Naples.” 

Cries of happy agreement greeted this 
suggestion. Formerly, Americans dreamed 
of being millionaires, but times have 
changed, and tastes have grown simpler. 

They were all kinds of men: a florist, a 
garage mechanic, a boilermaker, a high- 
school student, a floorwalker in a depart- 
ment store. They came from everywhere. 
Picked at random, names of men in this 

- company sounded like the Melting Pot 
itself: Arloszynski, Kooshner, Frisch, Mc- 
Kay, Smith, Blanchette, Kubisch, Gus- 
man, Stewart. They all looked older than 
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“It’s a long way from home, ain’t it?” 
said the G.I. behind me. 

It is indeed .a long way from home, and 
they know that the road home lies over those 
towering and hated mountains. 

Route 6, the famous road to Rome, cuts 
through flatland between mountains all the 
way from Naples. It was as crowded as 
Fifth Avenue used to_be, most of the way 
up from Naples. There was every type of 
vehicle that this modern and expensive war 
has produced and there were always convoys, 
and the traffi¢ advanced in an endless, slow, 
organized procession. Then there came what 
the English named the Mad Mile, where traf- 
fic miraculously thinned and one could and 
did drive quite quickly, as this piece of the 
road was shelled by the Germans whenever 
they’felt so inclined. And then there was the 
road sign, which no one really heeded, since 
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it was clear to all that Route 6, after this 
point, became inoperable. 
The tent hospital stood at the edge of 


nd, or the | 
cruise—it’s 


they were. They talked in jokes, most of 
the time, but they were not very merry. 




















It'd be different, ah of the men said this road. There were many others, but this dfish bowls, 
suddenly, if we was fighting on our own was the first receiving hospital for American d be the r 
soil. ‘ ° wounded from the Cassino area. The tents mt. Gone ar 

Everyone agreed to this; you couldn’t — were placed in neat order and seemed more “You’ ve got to expect things like that, sa B.. and that te 


work up enthusiasm for Italy under any 
circumstances, let alone when inching 
over mountains in imminent danger of 
death. 

“We're not mad at anybody,” 
Boston kid said defiantly. 

When you hear that the first time, it 
astounds you; but it is a kind of refrain. 

If you argue, you feel like a blood- 
thirsty civilian who can afford hate, since 
you do not carry a rifle and do not spend 
most of your time crouched in a very 
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permanent than other tents. There were little with only 20 per cent of the plant reconverted” 
borders of whitewashed stones marking the 
paths but as the paths were now mud rivers, 
the stones had become splattered and each 
man waded around for himself, taking short 
cuts. 

The big tent ward was warm, unlike most 
other places in Italy. It smelled of many 
things, of men and dampness and old blan- 
kets and ether and pain. The cots were lined 
along the sides of the tent and there was a 
brownish light inside, with a few uncovered 
electric light bulbs shining near the medical 
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Courtney (Gingenuity: U.S. Super- 
weapon, p. 1) isn’t here to defend 
himself, being engaged in war corresponding 
from England at the moment, this depart- 
ment felt it was time to offer the readers a 


shallow hole on the side of an extremely eupele eablncte few paragraphs on a man who for so long has appreciative gesture with his thumb and fllliy|d blow his 
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which is what they prefer to talk about. gre some who do not look at anything, being -™°St widely traveled correspondents in the about buying a Connecticut farm. Heb wledge that 1 


a bargain place for $2,200, spent $979 
fixing it up and still hasn’t got an extra 
and the running water only runs some of { 
time. In spite of all this, his wife, Mg 
- is consistently good-humored. 
His private correspondence makes ” 
more delightful reading than his articles 
copy of his letter about the Italians as DBODY com 
riors, written from Ethiopia, is cherished about the ca’ 
Prime Minister Churchill, who once realfmmy get in ail 
aloud to Quentin Reynolds. Courtney, km d the wor 
to everybody as Bill, won’t tell what hii@iilmy're so glad t 
tials W. B. stand for. It is rumored varig 200 miles pes 
that they stand for Wilberforce Basil, | t the traditic 
ston Baskerville, Wilmerding Blackston, y in travel 
Courtney’s three colleagues went on dlately cam 
this during an afternoon of slanderous H who has bee 
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business, and has for years been recognized 
as an outstanding writer on aviation. He has 
been around the world four times, not count- 
ing side trips. He has covered wars and 
preludes to war in Japan, China, Spain and 
Ethiopia—where he contracted a tropical 
fever. He was attached to the German army 
as correspondent during the early phases of 
this war, on the campaigns in Yugoslavia 
and Greece. 

His Collier’s article on how a Panzer di- 
vision operates still is required reading for 
the Armored Forces of our Army. He is an 
airplane pilot himself, and was a pioneer in 
writing about the technical, commercial and 
political aspects of aviation. In 1939 he was 
awarded a trophy in the Aviation Writers 
Competition. 

But for more intimate information about 
the man, we turned naturally to those other 


Everyone wants to go back and find ev- 
erything exactly as it was before; one 
feels sure that if a cigarette burn on a 
living-room sofa is repaired, it will shock 
them; if a wife has changed her hair-do, 
it will cause pain. The memories are fixed 
in their minds, with a fierce and longing love. 
And everything that was left behind has now 
grown perfect; time is the only enemy—time 
which may sneak up and change things while 
they are away and cannot protest or fight 
against change. 

Beyond their immediate concerns of home 
and job, they were vague. 

“I’m never going to vote again,” the florist 
said; “not Republican or Democrat. I figure 
T’ll be too old for the next war anyhow.” 

“We just don’t want to be pushed around 
when we get home, see?” said a New York 
factory worker. “I’m tough now. They taught 
me how to be tough.” 

“Listen,” said a green-eyed serious boy 
from Des Moines, “you got to outlive the 
Heinies first, if you want to get home at all. 
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very still, and bound carefully and privately 
inside their pain. There is always a subdued 
‘and purposeful activity; nurses and doctors 
moving between the cots, following the 
course of every man’s treatment. War, which 
is such a large and incomprehensible and im- 
personal affair, becomes very personal indeed 
inside a hospital, for at last it is reduced to 
its basic matériel, the human body. 

You speak to the wounded who look at you, 
assumifig that they may want company. You 
try not to let your own health shout down at 
them; and you try to keep your face and your 
voice clean of pity, which nobody wants. 

The blue-eyed nineteen-year-old from 
Missouri had been hit by shell fragments on 
a mountain alongside Cassino; it took twelve 
hours to transport him from there to the 
hospital. Anybody who knows mountains will 
understand this, but once down from the 
mountain it is necessary to travel first across 
a naked and dangerous road where shells 
land, and then deviously up a twisting engi- 
neer track through the safety of the hills. 
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out of it now due to the nice wound, and stay 
alive. 
The nineteen-year-old did not hear his 


any fun in Italy, Naples is the place. 1 
soldiers occupy a great deal of their tim 
shopping; they buy whatever they see to 


That’s all you got to worry about.” The blue-eyed boy kept saying the same neighbor. He began again, “I’d done thirty home to their families. The Neapolit is homen 
In the afternoon, there was going to be a thing over and over; he was not yet free of days in the line .. .” must be delighted and amazed at the ain 

USO show. ‘They clambered up the mud » the confusing effect of ether. “I’d done The doctor came to take his temperature; Americans do not waste energy bargiii bl k op a] 

paths to a hillside where two trucks were thirty days in the line and I figured I had they would give him something to make him : anket or p 


but still it takes time to find what you 
' in the jumbled and crowded shops and to 
plain your wishes in sign language. 
Then there is the splendid occupation 
walking around the streets looking at pe 
There is very little to look at, 
smashed villages and hard-working, trou 
peasants, after you leave Naples. You 
also buy a drink in such bars as are not oil 
bounds. You can go to some movies a 
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only ten days more and I'd be safe,” he said. 
‘ They were going to relieve us, see?” 

We nodded to show we understood. 

“You’ve got it made, pal,” a soldier said 
encouragingly from the next cot. They al- 
ways have time to take from their own suf- 
fering in order to say a good thing to another 
man. “You’ve got it made,” is a cheerful 
stock phrase, used in this case to tell a com- 
rade how lucky he is; a nice wound and he’s 


parked, with a stage consisting of planks 
slung between them. There were white tapes 
marking off the sections of the fields which 
had not been swept clean of mines and there 
were neat slit trenches around, in case the 
Germans ever use their planes down this way 
again. The soldiers sat in a semicircle un- 
der the gray sky and watched the show. 

A very small girl played Pistol-Packin’ 
Mamma on an accordion, but the wind car- 


sleep. He wasn’t helping himself with that 
endlessly revolving thought that would not 
leave his mind: Only ten days more, you 
could feel him sayfng in silence; only ten 
days more, his eyes said. 

There was a dark-haired, pink-cheeked 
young man lying near the door. His head 
looked fine and he had bright, inquisitive 
eyes. Both arms and a leg were in plaster, the 
other leg was bandaged. As we came near 










ried the sound away. A blond girl, who was still alive, isn’t he? And he’ll probably be his cot he spoke to us, asking us what we did. the opera, which is very popular, and tions, we had 
greeted with loud, appreciative whistles, sang . It seemed a profound question to me, and one _—can eat in a restaurant from time to MMMoi) Jeni, fro 
a medley from Oklahoma! in a frail, refined which I scarcely knew how to answer, but — which is a change from eating out of 4 b off as my 

voice. A magician, who was very good and we gave him the obvious answer and he said, kit under the sky, even though the fo Miami stan 
funny, got two stooges up from the audience, “What do you know? I’m a newspaperman _ the restaurants is not nearly so good. ket E an 
and the boys laughed a lot. It was a gallant myself.” All cities in a country at war take 0 irst oe ein 


show, put on by weary people who never 
made tougher one-night stands in their lives. 
It started to rain but no one moved. Two 
soldiers arrived late and stood at the edge of 
the audience and looked down at their regi- 
ment, whieh was here momentarily in safety, 
and gathered together to have fun. One of 
them said to the other, in a slow, mourning 
voice, “We sure lost a lot, didn’t we?” 
Around us were the mountains, and to the 
north were more mountains, and they got 
higher the farther ahead you looked. Some- 
times the snow was like moonstones on them 
and sometimes it had been washed away, so 
that it lay in thin streaks on the gray rock 
bones of the mountain. If there were no war, 
it is as beautiful country as you could hope 
to see. Because of the war the mountains are 
appalling to look at, and heartbreaking. And 
also because of the war, the mountains make 
you feel ridiculous. They will most certainly 
last. We seemed like a race of determined if 
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“What's the matter... 
am I your first mission?” 
COLLIER's ERIC PETERS 











It developed that he worked for a trade 
paper in New York City, called Millinery 
Mart, and that before becoming an artillery- 
man and before being hit by German counter- 
battery fire, he had explained to the trade 
the intricacies and probable future trends in 
ladies’ headgear. Now he had two arms and 
a leg broken, and a polka-dot effect of shrap- 
nel in his unbroken leg, and he was as perky 
as a chipmunk and undismayed. .- 

We made some humble and rather awk- 
ward remarks, to try to show that we ad- 
mired his spirit very much, 

“Me?” he said with a gay and candid 
laugh. “I didn’t do anything except get in 
the way of one.” 

Then growing serious, he said, “You seen 
our artillery? We sure got them scared with 
that artillery.” 

The nurse, who looked tired and kind and 
competent and not at all the way nurses look 
in the movies, called to him, “Hey, boy, don’t 
talk so much. You’re supposed to be sick.” 

“Nuts,” said the millinery expert amiably. 

We waded across the mud and found our 
jeep and our driver who was trying to keep 
the circulation going in his hands by batting 
them against the fender. We climbed in and 
the jeep leaped over the ruts in the master- 
ful way jeeps have. 

Naples is not exactly heaven but every- 
body wants to go there, If you can have 


stantly a massive shabbiness, but Naplei 
rather outstanding example. There are 
many pitiful sights in Naples: mise 
aimless people who are underclothed 
undernourished and, besides that, hav 
their hair the white antilice powdet 

which the Army disinfects all potentid 
phus carriers. There are also an app 

number of funerals; the hearse is very 
and ornate, black and gold for adults, 

and gold for children, and inside the} 
there is a bare board coffin and behind 
hearse a string of sick-looking, dak 
small Neapolitans, sadly doing escort 

Naples is tragic and sordid and overct® 
and wildly expensive and the nearest 

paradise on the Italian peninsula. 

The city flows up and down hills ® 
great bay; off on one side Vesuvius rises 
jestic and unreliable and different in 
light. Across the water the islands of 
and Ischia climb out of the sea. At 
driving into Naples, the city lies be 
pink and miraculous, and the harbor ! 
beautiful that you cannot believe in the 

Burton drove the command caf 
along the high road above the city and 
down at the cascade of housetops # 
purple sea. “Gosh, it’s pretty,” said J 
with something like tears in his voice 
sure pretty, isn’t it?” 
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sSENGERS will be impressed with 


Y the pastel lounge bar, the sinky 


chairs, the cozy dining areas, and 
wide upper, middle and lower berths 
the DC-7, big brother of the world- 
‘wned DC-3, which the Douglas 
,ft Company has pro jected for trans- 


Benic travel in days to come. 


put what impresses pilots is not the 86 
sengers they will tote, or the 12,000 
es they'll whip up, or the full load 
145,000 pounds they'll heave off the 
nd, or the 40,000 feet at which they 
cruise—it’s the bug eyes, or inverted 
afsh bowls, that protrude from what 
d be the roof of the pilot compart- 
nt, Gone are the windows, front and 
_and that terraced break in the nose. 
hough the pilot and his first mate will 
sitting with their heads thus enclosed 
en unbreakable transparent material, 
js something big-ship pilots have 
ned for ever since they left open 
nits where, by operating a well-oiled 
e] neck, they had no fear someone 
drun into them from behind. In the 
ssports and bombers of the present, — 
pilot has no rearward vision in flight; 
could stick his head out the side win-. 
» and look backward but the wind 
d blow his hat off. 
nd so the passengers grouped around 
ir cocktails in the commodious lounge 
the fancy DC-7 may sip secure in the 
wledge that the boys up front can see 
vatd, backward and downward, as well 
forward and sideways—a feeling that 
wid make us enjoy the surroundings 
than the bug-eye designer will ever 


OBODY complains much these days 
about the cattle-car accommodations 
y get in airplanes while knocking 
d the world on official missions. 
y'te so glad to get from here to there 
200 miles per hour that they forget 
t the traditional American desire for 
ry in travel. The only beef we've 
dlately came from Capt. D. R. Kin- 
i, who has been pushing big transports 
to India for the Army on TWA’s 
o-carrying contract, and his was jus 
e and two pilot pals, having to thumb 
back from India, caught a C-87 
sport version of the Consolidated 
Liberator) from Karachi to Aden. 
nine hours they lay flat on their 
hachs atop a pile of mica boxes with- 
blanket or pillow and tight against 
ceiling of the cabin. It was 120° on 
gtound and below freezing in the air. 
temperature control at all. 
The misery and discomfort of this 
Was an experience which beggars 
inption,” Capt. Kindred relates on 
slightest encouragement. “Breaking 
in gooseflesh as big as golf balls be- 
e of the cold, with our muscles 
aming for relief from our cramped 
uons, we had to lie there and watch 
cil leaking from the engine head and 
h off as it appeared.” 
Miami at last, Capt. Kindred bought 
ket on Eastern Air Lines and sat in 
rst seat in 12,000 miles. 
definitely prefer to have my thumb 
he throttle and a choice seat in the 
pit of a good old C-54,” he concludes. 


VOD news for thousands of students 
and pilots of Grasshopper-type air- 
isin the making at General Motors’ 
products Division, Dayton, Ohio, 
€ intense experimental work is going 
ard to develop a controllable pitch 
eller for low-powered engines. Im- 
* &n automobile without a gearshift; 
BN€ Its gears compromised and fixed 
hat it could pull most hills but not 
tty fast on the straightaway. That’s 
tthe size of it with the toothpick- 
P Pitch props on the tiny primary 
fers and puddle-jumper types. 

opeller pitch control by the pilot en- 
Shim to use full engine power for 
ake-off and get out of a tight field, 
his blades in low pitch. Once off, he 
ases his blade angle and throttles 
t for cruising, 

buntless accidents have occurred in 
Past because the little jobs couldn’t 
Sut of a short field. It’s been 
tht of and worked on, but added 
tand cost—poison to the light plane 
acturer—have not been success- 
“rcumvented, up tonow. F.R.N. 
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PUPPETS IN POLITICS 


By AMY PORTER 


PHOTOGRAPH FOR COLLIER'S BY KARGER-PIX 


hanging around the entrance to 334 

West 70th Street, a sort of warehouse 
building on Manhattan’s West Side. 
When Bil Baird emerges, they beg, “‘Can’t 
we go in for a while? We'll be very 
quiet.” 

Sometimes, if the inside of 334 is seeth- 
ing less than usual, Bil says yes, and the 
children get to watch a brand-new kind of 
movie in the making. 

Bil Baird and his wife, Cora, are pro- 
ducing a marionette movie designed to 
persuade South Americans to drink more 
milk. It’s a part of the program of the 
Co-ordinator of Inter-American Affairs to 
help make South Americans healthier and 
happier, better customers and better 
friends. If the purpose is serious, the 
movie is anything but. It is gaily fan- 
tastic. 


"Tinar neighborhood children are always 


“Would you like to wiggle the villain’s 
eyebrows?” Bil asks a ten-year-old visi- 
tor, showing him which string to pull. 

And Cora says, “Here’s how you stick 
the gun in Blackie McGoo’s hand.” 

The children like to look at the minia- 
ture stage sets and to climb up the ladder 
to the platform where the puppeteers 
stand to manipulate the strings that make 
the puppets move. Even better they like 
to go back to the workroom where the 
Bairds design and make the puppets, with 
an assortment of heads and hands for 
each body. 

The children may look at, but not touch 
the Koda¢hrome movie camera and the 
machinery that blows a mist through the 
stage valley, and the gadget that makes 
it possible for the cow to give milk. 

The movie, almost finished now, will 
be entitled Snarky’s Cow. It’s a two- 
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“You were Hying in a four-motored bomber and you had 
to bail out. Thirty feet from the ground 
chute broke and you landed on your knees. Tell her that” 


your para- 


COLIN ALLEN 








Bil and Cora Baird adjusting the 
complicated strings. Lady puppet 
bears a striking resemblance to Cora 


reeler, running to about twenty-two min- 
utes, with three interchangeable sound 
tracks, in Spanish, Portuguese and Eng- 
lish, and a whimsical background of mu- 
sic composed by Harry Simeone, of Fred 
Waring’s band. Bil, with the help of Cora, 
wrote the script, designed and made the 
puppets and sets, directed the whole 
works. 

Charles Morrow Wilson, the Co-ordi- 
nator’s executive in charge of educational 
films on agriculture, is pretty excitec' 
about what the Bairds have done. 

“Their movies are an excellent mcdium 
for our purpose,” he says. “South Ameri- 
cans like puppet shows, anyway. They 
are used to them. And the Bairds have 
brought puppetry to a new high, both for 
precision of operation and for dramatic 
content.” 


‘More Joints Than a Centipede 


The Baird puppets are exceedingly in- 
tricate, as they must be to stand the criti- 
cal gaze of a movie camera. They have 
twenty-five to forty mobile joints, and 
that means perhaps twice that many 
strings to manipulate. They are curefully 
designed for facial expression, for here 
again the camera picks up details that 
would be lost in a stage puppet show. 

Upon completion, this and another 
Baird movie entitled Gardening is Fun 
will be released through the Co-ordina- 
tor’s committees in the capitals of each of 
the twenty republics. Because established 
movie houses reach only a fraction of 
Latin America’s 125 million population, 
the Co-ordinator committees send their 
own mobile theaters on tours into the 
most remote hills and jungles. Earlier 
films—some of them Walt Disney anima- 
tions, and others regular movies of live 
actors—already are making a big hit. 

“The people will stand in the rain to 
see the movies,” Wilson says. He antici- 
pates similar success for the Baird pro- 
ductions. “Furthermore, the Bairds will 
help get them to drink milk, you'll see,” 
he confidently predicts. 

The Latin Americans, Wilson says, 
have the most inadequate supply of milk 
of any major population, except possibly 
that of South China. They are, he says, 
worse off in this respect even than the 
people of India. 

“Our idea is to make them realize the 
value of having a family milk cow. We 
try to overcome any prejudice they may 
have against milk, to teach them how 
to care for a cow, and how t. keep the 
milk clean and pure.” 

Wilson, who knows Central At..erica 
well and has written many books about 
it (including Ambassadors in White and 
his recently published Middle America), 
checks every foot of film to be sure it 
strikes the proper balance between educa- 
tion and entertainment. 

The Bairds and their six helpers have 
worked more than five months on the milk 
film, but now that the difficult experi- 
mental stage is\past, they believe they 
can cut the time on their next one to three 
months. They had no rules to go by. ‘No- 
body had made movies just like theirs 
before. Vernon Lewis, expert Koda- 
chrome cameraman, helped solve many 
technical problems. 

The Bairds are furious workers. Movie- 
makers by day, they appear by night with 
their puppets in the Ziegfeld Follies. So 
as to waste no time coming and going to 
work, they’ve rigged up an apartment in 
the skylight loft above the studio. They 
get up at eight, run down to the studio 
at nine, work straight through until six, 
except for a brief luncheon. Then they 
run upstairs to the dinner the maid has 
ready, discarding their working slacks for 
the evening clothes they wear at the Fol- 
lies, and arrive at the theater at ten 
minutes to eight. They have Sunday 
morning off, until matinee time, and 
Monday evening after the day’s movie 
work is done. 

“We were doing a night-club act after 
the show, but it made us a little tired, so 
we gave it up,” Cora says. 

The apartment was custom-built—by 
Bil—to fit their necds, with shelves to 
accommodate records and a projector and 
two built-in sofa beds forming a parti- 
tion between the living-room section and 
the dining room, which also serves as a 
film-editing studio. An attractive old side- 
board has a hinged top, opening to re- 
veal the phonograph where they test 
sound-track records. In sp:te of its work- 
manlike efficiency, the apartment is pleas- 





antly livable, warmed with good rich 
colors and generous supplies of pictures 
and flowers and bright china. Bil has to 
fire the furnace himself, and there are cer- 
tain other inconveniences to contend 
with. “But where else,” asks Bil, “would 
we find a landlord who wouldn’t mind if 
we cut a hole in the floor, which we did to 
solve a mechanical problem on the stage 
below.” 

The Bairds met each other through 
puppetry. Cora, then Cora Burlar, a 
young actress who never had had any 
truck with puppets before, was doing the 
voices for the seven deadly sins, repre- 
sented by puppets, in Orson Welles’ pro- 

. duction of Doctor Faustus. Bil designed 





ANSWERS TO 
ABBREVIATION QUIZ 
ON PAGE 5 


1. Namely; to wit. 2. That is. 
8. And others. 4. Let it stand. 
5. Manuscript. 6. Take notice; 
note well. 7. In the same place. 
8. Anonymous. 9. Abridged. 
10. Account. 11. American Medi- 
cal Association. 12. Capital. 13. 
Doctor of Dental Surgery. 14. En- 
gineer. 15. Sequel. 16. Territory 
of Hawaii. 17. Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 18. Kilometer. 19. Leave. 
20. Madame, 21. For the time be- 
ing. 22. Rest in peace. 23. Versus; 
against. 24. Which was to be 
demonstrated. 25. Bachelor of Arts. 


(All abbreviations have been 
checked with Webster’s New In- 
ternational Dictionary, Second 


Edition.) 
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and built the sins. So he and Cora were 
married, and she chucked her own stage 
career in favor of working with Bil and 
his puppets alf of the time. 

Bil was a puppeteer from about age 
eight, when his dad built him a little thea- 
ter up in the attic of their Mason City, 
Iowa, house. At the University of Iowa, 
he traveled with the dance orchestra and 
put on puppet shows at intermissions. 
Bil was christened Bill, but he dropped 
an “1” during a speli at the Chicago 
Academy of Fine Arts. 

That was so he could join the Crowned 
Radishes Club, the members of which 
all had to haue three-letter names. This 
fellowship of convivial artists later estab- 
lished branches in New York and Paris. 
Next came several years with the famous 
puppetmaster, Tony Sarg; then his own 
commercial show at the Chicago and the 
New York World’s Fairs, and several 
seasons of touring with a show he staged 
from a truck. Pearl Harbor put an abrupt 
stop to his commercial contracts, and that 
was a good thing, perhaps. He was forced 
to think up a lot of new ideas, including 
this newest one of developing puppet 
movies, the most radical use of puppetry 
since it flourished under the Pharaohs in 
ancient Egypt. 

The funny thing about pulling puppet 
strinzs, Bil says, is the identification of 
yourself with the puppet you control. 
Bil, for instance, has an affectionate af- 
finity for Snarky the father of little 
Snarkito, whether Snarky is dressed in 
his zoot-suit evening clothes for the Fol- 
lies, or in his farmer overalls for the milk 
production.‘ When Snarky smiles, Bil 
smiles down on’ him from the platform 
above. When Snarky frowns, Bil’s face 
contorts in a most unhappy way. 

Cora has a sneaking sympathy for the 
villain, whose wickedness she portrays by 
means of strings. “I like him, I guess, be- 
cause nobody else does,” she says. “He is 
all villain, with no condoning characteris- 
tics—even to his clutching villainous hands 
and his gnarled, villainous feet.” *** 





KEEP UP WITH THE WORLD 
By Freling Foster 


After H.R.H. Princess Elizabeth, 
there are about 125 other living de- 
scendants of Queen Victoria who are 
potential heirs to the British throne.— 
By Zellah Pike, Rutherfordton, N. C. 


Animal blood, obtained from slaugh- 
terhouses, is the chief ingredient of a 
new fire-extinguishing fluid now being 
tested by the Navy. When sprayed 
through a special nozzle with water 
under high pressure, it instantly 
smothers any burning oil. 


Dallas, -Texas, now maintains a 
prophylactic station as well as a vene- 
real-disease clinic for its civilian men 
and women, both services being free, 
confidential and available twenty-four 
hours a day. ; 


Russia now has six large plants that 
“mine” coal by underground gasifica- 
tion, a method whereby the coal is 
burned in the mine and the gas forced 
up one shaft by compressed air or 
oxygen pumped down another. 


Store clerks in Germany today live 
in fear of inadvertently accepting coun- 
terfeit coupons taken from the bogus 
Nazi ration books which Allied fliers 
have dropped in large numbers over 
Germany during the past three months. 
Anyone who offers or accepts these cou- 
pons is liable to a long prison sentence. 
Five dollars will be paid for each interesting or 
unusual fact accepted for this colugin. Contribu- 
tions must be accompanied by satisfactory proof, 
Address Keep Up with the World, Collier's, 250 
Park Avenue, New York (17), N. Y. This column 
is copyrighted by Collier's, The National Weekly. 


None of the items may be reproduced without 
express permission of the publisher 





BUTCH 


by SGT. LARRY REYNOLDS 














“Sure, I’m pullin’ out right away—soon’s I get more fares goin’ in your direction” 
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THE GUILTY 


HERMANN WILHELM GOERING 


HREE-HUNDRED-POUND Her- 

mann Wilhelm Goering, with his lion 

cubs, gargantuan appetites, fantastic 
uniforms, jewelry, rouge and bellowing 
laughter, works hard at giving the im- 
pression of a jolly, good-natured soul, 
different in every way from the killers 
and sadists that mgke up Adolf Hitler’s 
inner circle. Even American correspond- 
ents in Berlin were persuaded to believe 
him a “salty, earthy, lusty fellow,” clown- 
ish but kindly, who disapproved of mass 
murder, the inhuman treatment of Jews, 
and the Nazi plunge into world war. Bosh! 
In 1937, the Fuehrer named Goering as 
his successor, and when did Hitler ever 
put faith in jolly, good-natured souls? He 
made his selection because he knew that 
the whale-bellied Reichsmarshal, under 
his calculated buffooneries, was every 
whit as deadly as Heinrich Himmler, and 
as cruel as Julius Streicher. 

Look at the record of the man! It was 
Goering who built up the Luftwaffe to be 
the spearhead of Germany’s assault on 
Europe, demanding of every flier an in- 
human ruthlessness. In Poland, Holland 
and England he directed personally the 
bombing of nonmilitary objectives, and it 
was by his orders that low-flying planes 
strafed French highways packed with 
fleeing men, women and children. It was 
Goering who set fire to the Reichstag as 
an excuse for days and nights of blood 
and terror, and Goering who brought 
back the headsman’s ax from the Middle 
Ages for the execution of Nazi victims. 
By his own boast, he “widened” his in- 
structions at the time of the purge in 1934, 
assassinating men guilty of no other crime 
than that of standing in his way. It is true 
he urged publicly that Jews be given the 
right to leave Germany, but in the same 
breath grinningly levied a fine of one bil- 
lion marks on the Jewish population, 


CARICATURE BY SAM BERMAN 


IV. 


making emigration impossible. And 
protest came from him when Him 
turned every ghetto into a slaughter » 

As Economic Dictator of the Reid 
Hermann Goering has killed on a vat 
scale than any other Nazi, for it was 
round skull that evolved the horror 
“slave labor.” Not only did he establi 
“work camps” in every occupied count 
but he imported thousands upon the 
sands of Poles, Czechs, Dutch, Belgi 
and French to slave and die in the fid 
and factories of the Reich. 

In his position as overlord of all inde 
try, Goering also thieved on an unp 
leled scale, for the blood lust of thes 
is only equaled by his money lust. } 
palace in the Leipzigerplatz is a mus# 
filled with art treasures from captu 
lands, and his huge Karinhall, built # 
confiscated estate, is another store 
for his loot. Everything in it was sto 
even the jewels that bedeck the 
tured bust of his dead wife. At the t 
of his second marriage in 1935, not‘ 
did the state pay for his spectacular # 
ding, but Goering netted a_ hands 
profit from the sale of seats in the4 
thedral. His fortune today is estim# 
at $10,000,000, the bulk of it-carefl 
salted away in other countries. And,‘ 
cally enough, through the medium 
Rumanian Jew. 

A morphine addict after the first Wa 
War, and once confined in an asyli 
for the insane as a paranoiac, undef 
mann Goering’s Falstaffian veneet 
dementia still persists, together with 
cunning that so often goes with maa™ 
Of all the men about Adolf Hitler, 
one is more dangerous or mofe 
than this gross, hulking savage wh? 
cleverly exploits the superstition ° 
there is no harm in a fat man. Remé 
ber him! 
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Dewey Says 
DraftCovers 
Right To Run 


ALBANY, July 5—Gov. Thomas 
f. Dewey was quoted by the New 
york Times as telling his press 
conference yesterday that he had 
answered the question of whether 
ne had a right to run for Pres. - 
dent and leave his state job to 
other hands should he be elected. 
Gov. Dewey, the Times said gave 
that reply to a Califoruia re- 
sorter who pointed out that Gov. 
‘zarl Warren of California had 
declined to seek the Vice Presi- 
sential nomination because of 
prior commitments in his home 
"The reporter asked Mr. Dewey 
for comment. The governor said: 
“Gov. Warren has a lietenant 
-yyernor who is running for U. S 
Senator who is expected to wii 
that job.” ; 

The reporter said: "Yes. but 
under California law the g.v- 
ey jor could appoint a lieutsnant 
governor who would later be- 
come governor.” 

"r have no comment on it at 


all,” Mr. Dewey answered. "I 
covered it in my acceptance 
speech.” 


“He added that he was referring 
to the second paragraph in his 
acceptance speech in whicn he 


four years of service as governor, 
ne had been drafted for the nom- 
ination and that the Presidency 
was the highest duty to which an 
American could be called and no 
one had the right to refuse such 
a call. 


Ohio GOPs 
Back Dewey 


WASHINGTON, July 5—Ohio’s 
20 Republican House members, 
described by the Associated Press 
as “disappointed but not dis- 
gruntled” over the failure of the 
Republicans to nominate Gov. 
John W. Bricker of Ohio for 
President, said yesterday that 
they would "go down the line” 
for the Dewey-Bricker ticket. 

Rep. Thomas A. Jenkins, dean 
of the House group, declared he 
and his colleagues had agreed 
unanimously to give the standard 
bearers the same active support 
they planned if Bricker had won 
top piace, 

“Naturally,” Rep. Jenkins said, 
"we were disappointed, but there 








Card Fans Sure Of Series Berth 
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brated the mass with Capt. 
acting as sub-deacon. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


MEMBERS OF AN ANTI-AIRCRAFT group marked the 
Fourth of July with a special mass honoring the members 
of their outfits who have died during the 
paign. Capt, Joseph P. O'Connell, Springfield, Mass., cele. 
Ernest F. Miller, 






italian cam- 


Milwaukee, 
(Staff Photo by Sgt. Hopper) 





Nurse Marries Engineer 
In St. Peter’s Ceremony 


By Sgt. PAUL S|. GREEN 
Stars and Stripes Staff Writer 


VATICAN CITY, July 5 — A 
pretty nurse and a stalwart engi- 
neer, both U. S. Catholics, got the 
thrill of their lives today by hav- 
ing their marriage performed in 
historic St. Peter’s, the heart of 
Christendom. It was the first 
wedding of its kind in the ancient 
church, 

While the curious and the de- 
vout watched, 2nd Lt. Emelda M. 
Bernard, ANC, Rumford, Maine, 
and Ist Lt. Edgar E. Erwin, Jr., 
Lake Providence, La., were mar- 
ried in the lofty Chapel of the 
Blessed Sacrament. The wedding 
was climaxed by a personal visit 
to the Pope to receive his bless- 


ing. 

RARE OCCURENCE 
The couple hit on the idea 
some timé ago and not realizing 
the difficulties involved, saw 


Capt, Christopher O’Hara, New 


York City, of the AMG office of 


are no sore spots. 


carry New York and Bricker will 
carry Ohio, Indiana, [Illinois and 
Michigan because of acquaint- 
anceship and his record as gov- 
ernor of Ohio for three terms. 
Working together, the two will 
carry Pennsylvania and New Jer- 
sey and the border states of Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee and Oklahoma.” 


Airborne Pay 
Raise Deferred 








WASHINGTON, July 5—Mem- 


Vatican relations. Father O’Hara 
explained that there were delicate 
questions of international diploia- 
acy involved, because of ine neu- 
tral status of the Vatican. In ad- 
dition, he pointed out, marriages 
were rarely performed in St. 
Peter’s, 

However, he talked to the Pa- 
pal Secretary of State and met a 
sympathetic reception. The 
smooth machinery of the Vatican 
swung into action and the re- 
quired permission was secured 
from the authorities. 

An old-fashioned touch was 
given to the wedding by the real 
dresses worn by the bride and her 
bridesmaid, Lt. Raphadla Picucci, 





bers of glider units will not re- 
Ccive the scheduled 50 percent 
pay increase until an executive 
créer defining the terms of the 
reise is issued by President Rioose- 
War Department spokes- 
ad today. The bill, signed 
by the President, au- 
the issuance of an ex- 
‘ive order granting pay in- 
creases to officers, warrant of- 
ficers, nurses and enlisted men 
Who "participate in regular end 
frequent glider flights.” 
Airborne infantry wil] not re- 
celve pay raises until a presi- 
dential order is isuued setting 
an effective date for the in- 
Crease and defining specific un- 
its to be included. The bill pro- 
Vides that the increase shall not 
exceed 50 dollars monthly for en- 
Jsted men or 100 dollars month- 


a officers and warrant offi- 
crs, 





Hobo’s Report 


Jey’DIANAPOLIS, Ind.— When 
th Davis, Self-styled "King of 
= Hobos and Yabos” (the lat- 

T being a Davis coinage for the 
ja Yank in the armed 
hae i arrived in the office of 
a Secretary of State here to 
a e his annual report on the 
Lome of his kingdom, he listed 
bs — members, one typewrit- 

" en acres in Florida and 32 

ars in War Bonds. 





bassador Norman 


recall 


ArmourReports 


On Argentina 


WASHINGTON, July 5—Am- 
Armour ar- 


rived’ here yesterday from 


Buenos Aires to report to Secre- 
tary of State Cordell Hull and 
President Roosevelt on relations 
between this country and Argen- 
tina, whose new government has 
net been recognized by the U. S. 


Mr. Armour said he had no 
information as to whether his 
was to be permanent. 
U. S. relations with Argentina 


were further clouded when Col. 
Juan Peron, Argentine Minister 
of Wer, asserted that some il]- 


intentioned person must have 


given our State Department a 
Spurious text of a speech he 
made at La Plata June 10. 


According to excerpts of the 


speech, made available to corre- 
spondents by the State Depart- 
ment lest week, Col. Peron was 
reported to have said that no 


Leominster, Mass. Lt. Bernard 
had on a striking white gown of 
Satin and tulle sent especially 
from the States for the occasion. 
BRIDE’S COUSIN 

Best man was WO (j.g.) Don N. 
Schneider, Minneapolis, Minn., 
while Father O'Hara, who per- 
formed the ceremony in priestiy 
robes, had as GI assistants the 
bride’s cousin, S-Sgt. Joseph Gal- 


lant, Rumford, Maine, and T-4 
James Sweeney, Grosse Poivte, 
Mich. 


As the bridal party crosser the 
Vatican courtyard on their way to 
the Pope, they passed Secretary 
of War Henry L. Stimson who 
was just leaving after a personal 
audience. Statesmanship made 
way for romance as Mr. Stimson, 
with a twinkle in his eye, stood 
aside to watch the couple trip by. 


Mea2sies Serum 
Kills Kids’ Fun 


CHICAGO, July 5—No more 
gettin’ out of school an’ stayin’ 
in a dark rocm an’ eatin’ ice 
cream in bed. No more havin’ 
the grownups pettin’ you, aud 
you quarantined. No more 
measles. 

The American Red Cross has 
announced that a new medicine, 
used thus far only by the ermed 
forces, has been discovered to 
prevent measles and will be 
made available to the U. S. ci- 
vilian population at cost. 

The preventative is  calied 
*"jmmune serum globulin” and is 
obtained froin blood contributed 
to ARC banks. The serum ccn- 
tains all the blood’s anti-bod- 
ies, the substances which pro- 
vide immunity after one has had 
& particular disease. 

So pity the next generation 
or kids which will never know 
those wonderful days when the 
lady next door brought over 
cakes and you looked in the 
mirror agd came out speckled. 





Fraud Penalty 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., July 5— 
The government yesterday fined 
the Antonelli Fireworks Com- 
pany 10,000 dollars, and sen- 
tenced three of its officials to 
two years in prison and a fourth 
to 18 months for conspiracy to de- 
fraud the government by produc- 
ing faulty bombs and grenades. 
The maximum sentences were or- 
dered for Amerigo Antonelli, 
president of the firm, and for his 
stepsons, John and Joseph Deritis 
Antonelli, who were employed 
as plant superintendents. 


50,000th Engine 
FLINT, Mich., July 5 — Buick 
executives announced yesterday 
the ef their 50,000th 





ST. LOUIS, July 5—Sportman’s 
Park fans began filing World 
Series applications with the Ked 
Bird front office today when the 
pennant-bound Cardinals added 
to an almost insurmountable lead 


by capturing both ends of a 
July 4 doubleheader from the 
Giants, 6-2 and 9-1, 

Mort Cooper notched his 
seventh consecutive win in the 


opener and was helped along by 
a four-run uprising in the initial 
frame. 


Young Welby 
Trims Tilden 


FOREST HILLS, L. I., July 5 
—Big Bill Tilden, National and 
Davis Cup champion of the gold- 
en 20s, lost his third straight 
match in the Red Cross Tennis 
Tournament yesterday to Welby 
Van Horn, Atlanta, 6-4, 9-7. 

-Van Horn broke the 5l-year- 
old veteran’s service in the ninth 
game to win the first set, then 
gained a 4-0 lead in the sec- 
ond. Tilden rallied to take five 
straight games then with the 
score tied 7-7, rain halted play. 
After a 45-minute delay, the set 
was resumed and Van Horn 
quickly ran up two sets to tri- 
umph. 

Pvt. Frankie Kovac took the 
measure of Lt. Don McNeill, 
Navy, 6-4, 6-4. In other matches, 
Alice Marble, beat Mary Hard- 
wick, England, 5-7, 6-2, 6-4. 
Vinnie Richards, another star 
of the Tilden heydey, Set down 
Joe Whelan, 9-7, 6-1. 


Track Records 
Fall On Fourth 


STANTON, Del., July 5—Two 
track records were smashed at 
Delaware Park yesterday when 
Walter Jefford’s Pascot ran the 
5 1-2 furlongs in 1:2.5, lowering 
the mark by four-fifths of a 
second, and Bon Jour, owned by 
Charles Turner, captured the 
mile and sixteenth in 1:42.5 sec- 
onds. 

Movie mogul Louis B. Mayer's 
Whirlabout took the 25,000-dol- 
lar added Yankee handicayf at 
Suffolk Downs, Boston. Patriot- 
ism was second and Be] Reigh 
won show money. 


STANDINGS 


INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE 




















completion 
Liberator bomber engine. 


W. L. Pct. 
Baltimore 39 29 574 
Mecntreal 38 30 559 
Jersey City 39 31 557 
Buffalo 37 33 .529 
Rochester 34 37 479 
Toronto 33 39 458 
Syrecuse 29 38 .433 
Newark 29 41 414 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 

W. L. Pet. 
Milwaukee 48 24 667 
Cclumbus 42 25 627 
Toledo 41 27 .603 
Louisville 42 28 .600 
St. Paul 30 30 .500 
Minreapolis 27 37 422 
Kansas City 19 46 .292 
Indianavolis 18 50 .265 

PACIFIC COAST LEAGUE 

Ww. L. Pct. 
San Francisco 45 40 529 
San Diego 46 42 523 
Oakland 43 41 12 
Seattle 43 42 .506 
Hollywood 43 a4 .494 
Portlend 42 43 .494 
Los Angeles 42 43 .494 
Sacramento 37 46 466 

SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION 

Ww. L. Pct. 
Memphis 39 24 .609 
Atlanta 39 26 .600 
Little Rock 38 30 559 
Birmingham 35 31 .530 
Knoxville 30 34 469 
Nashville 30 36 455 
Chattanooga 27 34 443 
New Orleans 19 2 .331 

EASTERN LEAGUE 

Ww. L. Pet. 
Hartford 43 17 117 
Albany 41 20 672 
Williamsport 34 25 576 
Elmira 25 32 A39 
Utica 27 35 «435 
Wilkes Barre 28 - = 
Binghamton 25 d 
Scranton 21 43 328 





Holiday Twin Bills Unlucky 
For All Three New York Teams 





Charlie Grimm, banjo-playing 
Cub manager, saw his boys hand 
their National League cellar spot 
over to the Braves by taking a 
twin bill from the warriors, 7-1 
and 4-2. Bill Fleming was reached 
for only four hits in the curtain 
raiser while Claude Passeau 
scattered seven safeties in the 
final fray. 

The Dodgers took a double 
beating from the Reds at Cincin- 
nati, 6-2 and 2-1, extending their 
losing streak to eight straight. 
The nightcap ended in the tenth 
inning when Catcher Ray Muel- 
ler singled off Rookie Ralph 
Branca to score Woodie Williams 
with the deciding tall. Harry 
Gumbert went the distance for 
the victors. 

Mzx Butcher tossed an eight- 
hit game to give the Pirates an 
even break with the Phillies. The 
Phils copped the opener 3-2 when 
Charley Schanz relieved Al Ger- 
heauser in the ninth inning with 
the bases loaded and no outs 
to save the game. ‘he relief 
artist forced pinchhitter Frank 
Colman to fly out but Handley 
scored after the catch. Then Jim 
Russell hit into a double play 
ending the game. Pittsburgh came 
hack for a 4-0 win in the sec- 
ond game, 

The Brownies divided a twin 
bill with the Athletics, taking the 
first game, 4-0, behind the Jack 
Jakucki’s third shutout victory in 
his last four starts. The Mack- 
men won the nightcap, 8-3. Ja- 
kucki, who has allowed only 
one run in 37 innings, helped 
his own game along by doubling 
and later scoring the first rum 
off Bobo Newsom. 


YANKS SINK AGAIN 


Cleveland’s Indians pushed the 
Yankees down to fourth place 
by triumphing twice before 40,- 
000 fans at the Stadium, 3-1 and 
7-2. Allie Reynolds shaded Walt 
Dubiel jn the opening hurling 


duel while Ray Poat, although 
slapped for a dozen bingles in 
the finale, managed to go the 


distance and receive the win. 
Johnny Niggeling’s knucklicball 

gave the Senators a 2-0 win over 

the White Sox at the capital but 


the Chicagoans came back to 
push out a 3-2, 12-inning vie- 
tory in the second half of the 


holiday attraction. The nightcap 
was a thriller with Early Wynn 
and Ed Lopat hooking up in a 
close duel. Gordon Maltzberger 
replaced Lopat in the eighth and 
traveled the rest of the distance. 
LeRoy Schalk dropped a single 
in the 12th scoring Skeeter Webb 
with the winning marker. 

A mental lapse by second base- 
man Eddie Mayo prevented the 
Tigers from taking a double- 
header from the Red Sox at 
Fenway Park. Detroit pulled the 
first game out of the fire to win 
4-3. On a routine force play in 
the seventh inning of the night- 
cap, Mayo failed to, cover second 


base. The miscue paved the way 


for a winning three-run Sox 
rally. Hal Newhouser chalked 
up his 12th triumph of the year 
in setting the Sox down in the 
opener. 


Plater Captures 
Rich Handicap 





HOMEWOOD, Ill, July 5— 
Georgie Drumm, 5-year-old geld- 
ing, which recently ran in some 
of the cheapest races on the coast, 
graduated to top competition on 
the holiday by prancing home 
ahead of the field to win the 
59,350-dollar Stars and Stripes 
(no relation to this newspaper) 
handicap at Arlington Park. 

The winner galloped to the fin- 
ish eight lengths in front of Pen- 
sive, Kentucky Derby and Preak- 
ness victor, who took fourth posi- 
tion. Equi‘ox won place money 
and Rounders copped the third 
spot, 


Oviole Plant Razed 


BALTIMORE, July 5—Oriole 
Park, home of the Baltimore Jn- 
ternational League baseball club, 
was destroyed by fire yesterday. 
Flames swept through the sta- 
dium, which consisted largely of 
wooden stands, in little more 
than an hour after the fire was 
first noticed early t..is morning. 





The park had a seating capacity 
ef 13,000. 
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Big Battles 
Still Ahead 





WASHINGTON, 


toughest battles in the war 


against Japan are still to come, 


Lt. Gen. A. A. Vandergrift, com- 
mander of the Marine Corps, 
said tonight. He declared that 
the battles ahead must be fought 
"with weapons we do not yet 
possess,” and urged greater ef- 
forts to "keep up the flow ot 
materials.” 
"They'll be 


hard battles,” he 


said, "harder than any we've yet 


won. We have still to come to 
grips with the great bulk of the 
Japanese army and the main fleet 
of the Japanese navy.” 

To an audience of many men 
and women who were producing 
the B-29 Super-Fortress bombers 
which recently bombed Japan, 
he said: "It is reassuring indeed 
to realize that you'll continue 
rolling out more Super-Fortresses 
to keep the bombs raining down 


on Japan.” 
Declaring that bluntly realistic 
observers know we "still have 


a long, hard way to go and that 
all that is past is a prelude,” 
General Vandergrift added: "The 
momentous battles that will 
finally seal the fate of Germany 
are ‘shaping up but there are 
others still to be fought and stili 
to be won, especially in the Pa- 
cific, where the distance is an 
enemy so gigantic as to challenge 
comprehension.” 





Norman Drive 


(Continued from page 1) 





mortaring the 
an attempt to 


Germans were 
span heavily in 
blow it up. 

The British and Canadians 
joined forces just southwest of 
Caen after a two-directional drive 
on the city from the south and 
northwest. 

This afternoon Canadians were 


reported fighting on the Car- 
piquet Airdrome, only a_ few 
thousand yards from Caen, 


against German tanks which had 
been brought up in considerable 
numbers. 

A Reuter’s dispatch said the 
Canadians were driven off the 
airfield once when the Germans 
attacked with several tanks from 
the direction of Caen. "The Ger- 
man armor won «a small victory 
and gave the Canadian armor a 
bruised nose,” the dispatch said. 

Allied fighter planes, taking ad- 
vantage of breaks in the weather, 
attacked enemy front lines 
throughout the day in continu- 
ation of the ground support tac- 
tics which have been so impor- 
tant a part of the Normandy 


July 5—The 


Russians Do It 
The Easy Way 





Russia. When the fresh troops ar- 


who so cleverly angled their shots 
that a violent skirmish resulted 
in which the new troops and the 
old garrison opposed each other 
unwittingry. 

When it was all over, 300 Nazis 
were killed and half of the cas- 
ualties had been inflicted by the 
Germans themselves. 





Dane ‘Strike 
DemandMet 


LONDON, July 5—The gener- 
al strike in Copenhagen has 
ended with a victory for the 
Danish patriots, the BBC re- 
ported today. The Nazis are said 
to have agreed to withdraw the 
Schaiburg Corps, the hated 
cuisling organization, from the 
city. There was no news, how- 
ever, of the status of the cur- 
few which had been imptsed by 
the German occupation author- 
ities and which inspired the re- 
sistance 
Outside the single BBC report 
of the strike’s end, there were 
no indications that fighting had 
ceased. A late report to Reuter’s 
from Stockholm said that 87 peo. 
ple had so far been killed by 
German soldiers and members of 
the Schalburg Corps and that 
more than 664 were wounded. 
An explosion in Aarhus Har- 
por in the province of Jutland 
was reported yesterday to have 
killed 11 and injured many per- 
sens. Aarhus is the most im- 
portent. German-controled Dan- 
ish port and naval base. Sabo- 
tage was suspected. 


Back For Rest 


WASHINGTON, July 5 — Air 
Group 12, described as one of the 
"hardest hitting aggregations of 
flyers” of the Navy has returned 
to the States for a rehabilitation 
assignment after more than a 
years’ combat duty in the Pacific, 
it was amnounced yesterday. The 
flyers are credited with destroying 
102 planes, damaging 178 others, 
sinking 104,500 tons of shipping 
and damaging an_ additional 








campaign, 


198,500 tons. 





Can Soviets GoTo Berlin? 


(Continued from page 1) 





The Times writer estimates 
German strength against the 12 
Rusian armies who originated 
the Minsk drive as four arm.es 
under command of Field Mar- 
shal Ernest Busch with the 
northern flank protected by Col. 
Gen. George Lindemann’s 18th 
and 16th armies in Estonia and 
Latvia. 

It was in the Lwow area that 
the Germans apparently thought 


that the attack was coming. They} Normandy, the fall of Perugia 
and Siena, 
including two panzer|bourg and the fall of Minsk as 
well as landings on Saipan, a 


concentrated most of their 
strength, 
armies, there, Baldwin believes. 


Overwhelming Russian superior-| ; 


ity may account somewhat for|sppearance of B-29s in the Far 
fast. All this has profoundly al- 
tered the shap> of the war.” 


the most rapid advances made 
thus far by the Russians in the 
war, the Timesman writes. 


Maj. George Fielding Eliot of] Herald Tribune pointed out that 
the Herald Tribune says thatlit was three years after Napo- 


the success of the Soviet drive 
“seems to be due to lack of op-|t 
position.” He says that "the], 





Germans are unable even tol before the Civil War ended. 








struction of the German Army.” 


moath 





carry out rearguard actions such 
as they are doing in Italy.” 
This, Maj. Eliot says, allowed 
the Red Army to attempt the 
primary "objective of all Rus- 
sian offensive operations—de- 


In an editorial the Herald Tri- 


bune pointed out that "one 
from June 4 to the 


the fall of Cher- 


set-air battle off Luzon and the 


Getting cautious though, the 


eon’s disaster in Russia before 
the Napoleonic wars were over 
and two yesrs aiter Gettysburg 


MOSCOW, July 5—The Moscow 
radio today told the story of what 
happened when a detachment of 
German troops was sent to rein- 
force a garrison protecting Her- 
mann Geoering's estate in White 


rived on the scene they were 
fired upon by Russian partisans 


ported to have ‘been killed in the 
past 24 hours. 


Mickey Rooney, 22, who wag re- 
cently 
arried here yesterday to begin 
basic 


Presidential 


more than 125,000,000 to one. 


the unsponsored candidates lined 
up at the post this election year 
is Mrs. Nora E. Gover, 53, Los 
Angeles domestic, who made the 
headlines in March when she 
tacked up a sign on the front 
door of her hand-made two-room 
cottage reading: "I Am Running 
for President”—and told her first 
press conference she would sub- 
stitute the gold stored at Fort 
Knox for taxes and pay every- 
body 30 dollars a month from 
birth to death. 
Across town in Pasadena, win- 
dow-washer Samuel Wesley 
Lawry and his wife held a con- 
vention in their parlor and 
adopted a platform of: Old-age 
pensions of 100 “dollars a month 
for all over 60; elimination of all 
Federal Reserve banks and re- 
duction of government expenses 
by cutting out bureaucracy. 
STRAYED AFAR 


In Detroit, Dr. Tom Howard 
Robertson warned the voters: 
"We have’ wandered far from 
God’s Commandments, carousing 
and drinking whisky, wine, gin 
and beer; no wonder people be- 
lieve 


here. Cursing, smoking, lewd 
women and all; no wonder this 
country is headed for a fall.” 


Also in capitals was Dr. Robert- 
son’s admitted lack of campaign 
funds. In place of them he offers 
the motto: "In God We Trust.” 
The Messrs. Bender and Coun- 
tryman think there is something 
presidential about their names. Jn 
Chicago, Mr. B., a former prize- 
fighter, urged the nation to "Go 
on a Bender in °44.” In New 
York, 70-year-old Carl C. Coun- 
tryman, former Liberty ship cook, 
claimed that George Washington 
mentioned him by name in his 
farewell address. "Countryman 
for his countrymen; his country- 
men for Countryman,” says 
Countryman. 

Other less picturesque entrants 
in the White House derby are: 





Soviet Sweep 


(Continued from page 1) 





Russia when the great Soviet 
drive opened less than two weeks 
ago, some have been annihilated 
and others have been reduced to 
a fraction of their normal 
strength. All organized German 
resistance was said to have ceased 
east of the railway running from 
Warsaw through Vilna to Dvinsk. 
The London Times termed the 
German defeat the "most re- 
sounding calamity that has be- 
fallen German arms since Luden- 
dorff pleaded ‘with his govern- 
ment for an immediate armistice 
to save his shattefed forces from 
destruction.” 

Whole regiments and battalions 
were reported laying down their 
arms near Polotsk and Minsk. 
West and southwest of Polotsk, 
the Soviets annihilated a Nazi 


Fourth of July has witnessed the) artillery. regiment and _ sapper 
fall of Rome, the landing in| battalion, captured four trains, WASHINGTON, 
four artillery warehouses and/piagns for reclaiming military 


smashed a long motor column. 
In the Minsk region at least 3,200 
Nazi officers and men were re- 


I 





inducted into the Army, 


training with a 





cavalry unit. 


Or Just Dead Wood? 


Ld 

NEW YORK—The GOP ele- 
phant and the Democratic donkey 
will run their usual interesting 
race for the presidential laurels 
this November and, as usual, tag- 
ging along beside them will come 
the assorted dark horses whose 
chances of winning are something 


One of the better-known of 


that the Armageddon is I 


camps for farmland have been 
announced as @ postwar proj- 
ect by the Department of Agri- 
culture. 


Horseman Ro oney - and clearing projects, and 

FORT RILEY, Kan., July 5—|flous to mijitary needs, the land 

will be made available. Thus an 

additional 3-4,000,000 acres will 

be reclaimed over a period of 

horse|five years following the ciose of 
the war. 


Timber 


Mr. Henry Black, Portland, Ore., 
whose platform is contained in 


Gazette, 25 cents on newsstands, 


veteran Washington, D. C., femi- 


Westminster Church in Detroit, 
and David Darrin, also of the 
nation’s capital, who is willing to 
lead the countr§ although he be- 
lieves in "subordination of hu- 
man leadership to Divine guid- 
ance, through prayer, in all in- 
dividual and group affairs.” 


Birth A Show, 
Gl’sWifeSues 


HOLLYWOOD, July 5 — 
Charging that they had turned 
the birth of her baby into a 
public sideshow, Mrs. Norma J. 
Cathercart, wife of a soldier 
overseas, sued Dr. Bernard H. 
Hanley and the St. Vincent’s 
Hospital for 10,000 dollars. 
Mrs. Cathercart id: "I was 
feeling hazy due to the admini- 
stration of drugs and was in no 
condition to protest when Dr. 
Hanley let at least a dozen peo- 
ple through the labor room. All 
had on was a _hip-length 
gown, and my body was ex- 
posed below the waist to the 
gaze of all present. 
"Then,” she added, ’Dr. Han- 
ley walked up and said, ‘’My 
what fat legs you have, Nor- 
ma,’”’. 
She said she was taking legal 





steps "to protect other young 
mothers from going through 
what I did.” 


Adolf’s Answer 
Earns Big Zero 





LONDON, July 5—Adolf Hit- 
ler made a speech at a confer- 
ence of armament chiefs at his 
headquarters, according to 4 
Reuter’s report. In it he asked: 
”Can anybody really believe that 
leadership like the Germans’ 
which had the good fortune of 
scoring success after success 
through four long years could 
now fail?” 
Apparently before anyone had 
a chance to answer, the Fuhrer 
himself replied, No.” Then he 
went on to say that the war was 
not only a soldier’s war but a 
technician's war and that the 
German inventive genius "is 
about to restore its technical 
equilibrium.” 

"This war,” said Hitler, "must 
not be judged by day to day 
dévelopments. Within the scope 
of a war of such immense world 
historic dimensions, tem) 
success or reverse can have no 
decisive significance.” 


Farm Use Seen 





Conversion will be accom- 
Dlished through irrigation, drain- 


installations become super- 


"Political Advertiser and Soldiers 


nine lobbyist who says "a wo- 
man has a divine right to rule 
over this nation”; The Rev. Leo 
Charles Donnelly; pastor of the 


Libs Crack 
Toulon Port 


MAAF HEADQUARTERS, Jul 
5—A heavy cloud of flak today 
greeted 15th AAF Liberators at. 
tacking the submarine pens ang 
harbor installations at Toulon on 





free by mail”; Mrs. Agnes Waters,/the French Mediterranean coast, 


Early reports said no enemy 
planes were met. 

This was the war's fifth attack 
on the key Axis naval base which 
helps guard the sea approaches 
to.southern France. The initia] 
assault occurred last Nov. 24 by 
Forts based in North Africa, 
while subsequent blows came 
from Italian fields. Today’s bomb. 
ing was undoubtedly meant to 
cripple the installations repaired 
since the last raid, 

Other Liberators and Flying 
Forts took on rail targets along 
other parts of the same coas:, 
Lightnings escorted the Touloa 
heavies, while Mustangs went 
along on the rest of the missions, 
Most operations by the 
First Tactical Air Force were 
canceled yesterday by bad wea- 
ther. but some fighters and 
fighter bombers took off for 
their usual blows at enemy sup- 
ply lines in northern Italy. 
The docks in Leghorn harbor, 
goal cf 5th Army American 
troops, were hit by A-20 Bostonis 
that also assaulted enemy posi- 
tions in the Pistoia area, P-47 
Thunderbolts attacked road 
bridges between Florence and 
Pisa, while other P-47s bombed 
enemy shipping east of Genoa, 
@ large factory near Leghorn 
and rail and highway arteries. 
Yesterday’s operations brought 
the destruction of 17 enemy 
planes to a loss of five of ours, 
mostly as a result of 15th AAF 
heavy bomber assaults on oil 
targets in Romania. 


Strickland Says 
"By November’ 





LOS ANGELES, July 5—The 
war with Germany will be over 
"by November — by Armistice 
Day,” Brig. Gen. A. C. Strick- 
land, former head of the Middle 
East Fighter Command, declared 
yesterday. General Strickland 
said he was willing to stick "my 
neck out on. that.” 

General Strickland is now in 
the U. S. awaiting reassignment. 
He came home by way of Britain 
after serving as governor of the 
Mediterranean island of Pantel- 
leria, the job he took over fol- 
lowing duty with the Middle 
East Fighter Command. 


Jap Air Losses 
Will Curb Fleet 


ALLIED HEADQUARTERS, 
Australia, July 5—Recent heavy 
air losses suffered by the Japs 
in the Mariarfas will curb opera- 
tions of their fleet, Rear Admiral 
Daniel E. Barbey, commander of 
the U. S. 7th amphibious force, 
said yesterday. 

"I do not believe we could 
suffer such losses as Japan has 
suffered recently without being 





For U. Ss. Camps greatly embarrassed and our re- 


placement capacity is certainly 
greater than the enemy’s,” Ad- 


July 5 —jmiral Barbey declared. 


Sub Lost 


WASHINGTON, July 5 — The 


Navy Department has announced 
the loss in Pacific waters of the 
submarine Grayback. The ship 
was the 24th sub and 160th naval 
vessel lost since Pearl Harbor. 
The Grayback carried a crew of 
45 officers and men under com- 
mand of Cmdr. John Anderson 
Moore, listed as missing in ac- 








tion. 
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